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THE AESTHETIC ANALYSIS OF A WORK OF ART 


An Essay on the Structure and Superstructure of Poetry 


CHARLES LALO! 


I. FROM FACTS TO VALUES 


Whether it be a question of ethics, logic or aesthetics, in all the so-called 
normative sciences the master-problem on which everything else depends is 
always that of passing from the ascertainment of facts to the assessing of their 
values. 

Some aestheticians have taken delight—to the detriment of aesthetics—in 
accomplishing this difficult transition by means of the magical properties of 
attractive-looking formulas. The beauty of these formulas is sometimes lyrical 
and sometimes rhetorical, but scarcely ever more than verbal; while the method 
pursued, whether a priori or empirical, turns out to be sophistical or arbitrary. 

The history of aesthetic systems shows clearly? that every aesthetic which 
earnestly strives to avoid overfacile verbalism and to come to grips with specific 
applications and verifications, without recourse to eloquence or lyricism, 
ultimately singles out a certain number of heterogeneous mental structures in 
each of the arts—structures which often have very little value when considered 
separately, but which are counterpointed in a score where each ‘‘voice”’ or “‘part”’ 
must be perceived, simultaneously, in its own right and in relation to the other 
“voices”. The “score” is thus a structure made up of structures, a “‘super- 
structure” which is the work of art and which, by the degree of its Prdagnanz, 
gives the measure of its artistic value. 

This is the new approach to aesthetics, which we may call “‘structural”. New, 
but already hinted at in a more or less confused way in the approaches of the 
more discerning theorists of modern times. Such is the case (to select two 
extremes in aesthetics) of the free play of faculties and the four antinomian 
“moments” in the judgment of taste in Kant’s formalism on the one hand, and 
on the other, of the ‘convergence of effects” to produce “the ideal in art” as 
prescribed in Taine’s naturalism. 

To proceed from facts to their aesthetic values ts to ascend from heterogeneous 
structures, which are elementary or relatively simple and natural, to their super- 
structure of a polyphonic type, which is relatively complex and artificial. 

According to Croce’s J. *gic, ‘to declare what a fact called the Divine Comedy 


1 Translated by Arthur K.. * By courtesy of the Journal de Psychologie. 
2 See Ch. Lalo, Les étapes de l’esi  ‘ique structurale, (Revue Philosophique, Juillet 1942). 
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is, is to declare its value.” But, in spite of Crocean intuitionalism, to declare 
what an aesthetic fact is, is not to arrive mystically at a total, indivisible and 
absolute “intuition-expression” of it. On the contrary, it means making a 
comprehensive analysis of a great variety of structural elements. And the 
artificial ordering of these elements—an ordering that is not merely the realiza- 
tion of an already latent harmony, but one that is actively perceived and lived 
in each work of art—is the miracle of genius. A free play, not between imagina- 
tion and understanding, but between the substructures of a superstructure, is 
the whole of a work of art. 

It is this scientifically conceived idea which we shall seek to verify on two 
famous lines from Lamartine’s Poetic and religious harmonies. The couplet 
forms the conclusion of the first part of Milly, or la terre natale. It may easily 
be detached from the rest of this rather diffuse, though rigidly organized, de- 
scriptive piece of which it is the central pivot:* 


3 Lamartine sent this poem from Naples, where he was beginning his duties as secretary 
of the embassy, to his mother in Milly (1822). This romantically nostalgic Harmony is 
made up of three sections perfectly ‘‘composed”’ in accordance with the rules of the strictest 
classical rhetoric: 1. a description of objects familiar to Lamartine in his childhood (the 
conclusion consisting of the two lines we are studying); 2. an antithesis drawn from the 
natural setting of Naples, whose splendors, devoid of intimate appeal, hold no attraction 
for the poet; 3. a reversion to the humble but irresistible personal charms of the modest 
village of Milly. It may be pointed out that the artistic value of such clear, though banal 
and facile, overall constructions is by no means negligible; but it should also be noted that 
this quality of purely exterior form was often overprized in classical rhetoric, which was 
more concerned with pedagogy than with aesthetics. We shall not labor the point here. 
But it is abolutely essential to note, in the first stanzas of the poem, the premises of our 
concluding couplet and the almost musical preparation of its fundamental dissonance 
(which we shall analyze later). It is likewise essential to get some idea, in the following 
lines, of the pivot around which the exiled poet’s thought turns: 


Milly ou la terre natale 


Pourquoi le prononcer, ce nom de la patrie? 
Dans son brillant exil mon coeur en a frémi; 
Il résonne de loin dans mon Ame attendrie, 
Comme les pas connus ou la voix d’un ami. 


Chaumiére ou du foyer étincelait la flamme, 
Toit que le pélerin aimait 4 voir fumer, 
Objets inanimés, avez-vous donc une dme 
Qui s’attache a notre dme et la force d’aimer? 


J’ai vu des cieux d’azur, ot la nuit est sans voiles, 
Dorés jusqu’au matin sous les pieds des étoiles, 


Et Cume, et l’Elysée,—et mon coeur n’est pas 1a! 


(Why do I utter this, my homeland’s name? 

In this sunlit land of exile, my heart trembles to hear it; 
It reechoes from afar in my impassioned soul 

Like the well known footsteps or voice of’a friend. 
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Objets inanimés, avez-vous donc une dme 

Qui s’attache a notre dme et la force d’aimer? 
(Inanimate objects, have you then a soul 
that clings to our soul and forces it to love?) 

Does this couplet deserve the admiration which literary criticism has on 
occasion granted it? In order to determine its value in a scientific spirit, we 
shall point out factually therein, and align in contrapuntal relationships, at 
least five ‘‘voices” or ‘“‘parts” (in the language of the polyphonists), or “‘strata’”’ 
(in the language of the phenomenologists), or, finally, “structures” (in the lan- 
guage of gestalt psychology). Their quasi-organic whole makes up the “super- 
structure’’, of which the degree of Prdgnanz specifically constitutes, and gauges, 
its aesthetic value. 

This analytical method, in passing legitimately and quasi-scientifically from 
facts to their values, might be called an aesthanalysis (by analogy with psycho- 
analysis). It will be completed by the methods of experimentation and com- 
parison which are the normal outgrowths of such an analysis. 


II. THE ANALYTICAL METHOD 


Five main elemental (we do not say: atomic) structures make up the counter- 
point at least of five voices that may be heard harmoniously singing in this 
couplet. The five sub-structures in this superstructure are: the explicit verbal 


meanings, subconscious suggestions, logical, grammatical linkings, and finally, 
rhythms and timbres. 


1. The structure of explicit verbal meanings 


The explicit meaning of these two beautiful lines will be easily recognized in 
one of the following unlovely formulas: ““We become attached to familiar objects 
as we do to friends,” or, with greater metaphysical ambitions: “In order to 
explain the familiar complex of self-love and the love of one’s environment for 
what it contains of the self, why not suppose symbolically that there are souls in 
the world of nature that surrounds us?” 

Such is the theme, the cantus firmus of this polyphonic chorus, its most indis- 





Thatch—but upon whose hearth the flame shone bright, 
Roof from which the wayfarer loved to see smoke rising, 
Inanimate objects, have you then a soul 

That clings to our soul and forces it to love? 


I have seen azure skies where night has no veils 
Skies that till dawn gleam gold under the tread of the stars, 


And Cumae, and Elysium—but my heart is not there! 


Translator’s note: No attempt has been made to render the above lines into English 
poetry. The bare prose translation given is arranged lineally only for the reader’s con- 
venience. This practice has been followed throughout the present article. The ‘“‘de- 
naturing’’ of poetry in translation might well be cited as further proof of certain of M. 
Lalo’s theses. : 
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pensable voice, since it introduces all the others. But just as the ambassadorial 
usher is a very useful, but not the most important of diplomats, so this first and 
most resonant voice is not in itself the one most heavily laden with values. All 
things considered, it merely expresses one of the commonest effects of the most 
ordinary kind of habit. Since the laws of this habit have been known and 
utilized from time immemorial, this daily-occurring sympathy embodies no 
mystery that requires such a gratuitous anthropomorphic hypothesis. 

If, then, it were the value of the idea expressed that bestowed value on the 
work that expresses it, one would have to conclude—with Plato, Kant, Hegel, 
Schopenhauer and many others—that a work of art must certainly be as me- 
diocre as the idea it expressed. 

Certain intuitionalists will not fail to challenge this first operation. They 
do not think it possible to put into the “language of science” something that has 
been said in “lyrical language.”’ According to them, in this case above all, 
translation is betrayal, and when one seeks the “same thing” one invariably 
finds “something else”, as Plato said. But if this translation is difficult and 
only approximate, it is never entirely impossible, since it is a fact that one 
recognizes the same idea in its two different forms. What differs profoundly in 
the two forms is the extent and mode of polyphonic structuralization. In prose this 
first voice is a more or less melodic solo, often endowed with very little “singing” 
quality. In poetry this first voice enters into contrapuntal relationships with 
four or five others, each one of which, considered separately (and it is perfectly 
possible to do this), has little or no aesthetic interest, but which taken all to- 
gether offer an aesthetic interest which is the essence of art. 

Such is the first datum of this analysis, which, when concluded, will reveal the 
artist as a merchant who loses on each small transaction but makes a profit in 
the overall turnover. What would be an absurdity and certain bankruptcy in 
economic life is a miracle and a success in artistic life. Here every success is 
a miracle—so much so that a scientific aesthetic is the very science of the miracle 
of man. 


2. The structure of subconscious suggestions 


From the moment it is verbally expressed, this banal idea awakens numerous 
echoes in our subconscious or unconscious: complexes, some universal, others 
highly individual—which the collective trend of romanticism forced to cross 
“the threshold of aesthetic awareness”; a development in which the “sociological 
moment” figures largely, but this is not the place to labor the point. 

A deep feeling, impassioned yet serene, for the familiar aspects of nature, for a 
personified world that is near at hand—the same feeling that goes into the 
pantheistic effusion of Le Lac, but limited to childhood surroundings and memo- 
ries—is one of the masks behind which psychoanalysis has no difficulty in 
recognizing sublimated lbido. : 

Sentimentalistic aesthetics notwithstanding (intuitionalistic or vitalistic 
mysticism, symbolic sympathy or empathy: Jouffroy, Guyau, Lipps, Volkelt, 
Bergson . . . ), this contagion transmitted by our affective life, whatever its 
power may be, can give us at best only a sense of natural beauty, but not of 
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artistic beauty. It is not the private value of childhood images (repressed or 
not) of a “countryside”, “roof”, or “hearth” which transforms these objects of 
thought, so common-place in themselves, into artistic masterpieces. It is their 
verbal representation, artistically counterpointed, which alone can have poetic 
value—unless we are to be content with mere metaphor. 


8. Logical—grammatical structures (semantic, syntactic, logical) 


The accepted meanings of words, their alignment in sentences acording to the 
traditional rules of a specific language, and, lastly, their rational interrelation- 
ships, constitute three structures which are sufficiently unlike to prevent our 
speaking in a general way of a “logical-grammatical parallelism’’, in the terms of 
Serrus. Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten that these three data are always 
interdependent. 

Thus, a word usually has several possible meanings, and the choice of the right 
meaning can be determined only by reference to context. It is the internal 
logic or the syntactical structure of this context which imposes a single one of the 
possible meanings by excluding all the others. Conversely, however, no sentence 
or logical judgment is possible except by virtue of relationships established be- 
tween the accepted definitions of words—definitions which can be selected only 
if the various definitions of each word are more or less clearly known in advance.* 

We may thus consider these three data as the demands of our various analyses 
dictate: now as three different voices, now as a single voice, but “divided’’; as is 
sometimes the case with the “parts” in certain choruses or orchestras. The 
latter solution best fits the case we are considering. As a matter of fact, the 
three structures, which are interrelated but which frequently follow different 
paths, here go hand-in-hand—closely linked, almost coincident. 

First of all, the vocabulary is commonplace or prosaic. Every term is used in 
its most widely accepted sense. No figure of speech embellishes this vocabulary. 
But the two notes one might call tonic and dominant. (dme, aimer) are rich in 
powerful affective overtones that harmonize completely with the second voice— 
that of subconscious suggestions. Next, the svntax likewise is simple and 
normal. It is so logical that we may here legitimately speak of a “logical-gram- 
matical parallelism”: a strict unison, but harmonizing perfectly with the simul- 
taneous progression of the voices that precede and follow. 

Only the rather unusual nous force d’aimer (instead of a aimer) brings us up for 
a moment the way a final rest in music might do. The expression has a threefold 
justification. First of all, there is the precedent set by a reminiscence of Corneille 
(in whose time the use of @ and de was much less fixed than today). Secondly, 


4 For example, every Frenchman knows what incompatible meanings the word dme may 
arouse in the mind of a psychologist (@me: soul, spirit), of an artilleryman (@me: bore of a 
gun), of a violinist (@me: sounding-post), of a carpenter (@me: small wood, faggots), etc. 
In our couplet, the word notre suffices to evoke the psychological meaning of the word 
ame and to suppress all the others; but all these other meanings enrich the meaning-po- 
tential that the word dme keeps hidden in the subconscious mind of an educated person,— 
a meaning-potential which the context objects inanimés suffices to awaken in a vague way. 
This anthropomorphism of the common names of many objects is latently present in Lam- 
artine’s thought and in our own to a much greater extent than one would suspect. 
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the expression permits the absolute, or in a sense cosmic, use of the all-important 
word aimer. (A l’aimer, which would be more correct, would have a more 
restricted meaning, with only a relative range; moreover, the ill-sounding hiatus 
a aimer is automatically ruled out.) Lastly, this sort of poetic license fixes our 
attention for an instant on the impression, likewise striking, of the strange in the 
familiar or of the unnatural in nature which the first voices of this counterpoint 
give us. 


4. Rhythmical structure of intensities 


The three foregoing voices naturally call for a calm rhythm, a fluid mobility, 
a continuous and unimpeded impetus. Thus we find a pleasing symmetry of 
pauses and stresses. This symmetry is more varied (inverted) in the first line 
(2,4: 4,2), because here we are chiefly concerned with materiality (objets inanimés). 
It is more complete both in balance and uniform movement (3,3: 3,3) in the 
second, where spiriiuality (4me, aimer) is completely dominant. 

The number of syllables and the rhythmic allocation of accents are the most 
elementary (almost school-boyish) requirements of traditional French verse, for 
without them one has only rhythmical prose or the loose strophe (see Claudel). 
Certain theorists, like Grammont, attribute to rhythm a direct symbolic or 
affective value, a certain rhythm being by its very nature calm or agitated, noble or 
trivial, sad or gay, idyllic, graceful, tragic or comic. Others, citing numerous 
examples, have quite correctly shown that no particular rhythm expresses any- 


thing definite when divorced from its polyphonic relationships with the meaning 
of words, with sounds, etc. One could easily quote a hundred couplets with the 
same classical rhythm as the one we are considering, but which express some- 
thing entirely different, thanks to other “voices” differently “‘counterpointed”’. 


§. Rhythmical structure of timbres 


The couplet we are analyzing is complete in itself. It is even enhanced by 
being isolated from its rather verbose setting. However, its end-rhymes (ame, 
aimer) presuppose those of the two preceding lines (flamme, fumer). But, 
isolating these two lines as we have, the subtle appeal contained in them to some 
unknown attracting force gives freer play to their questioning impulse, which 
thus finds itself dynamically suspended in our thought without the static hin- 
drance or bondage of the recurrence of rhymes already heard. But, even though 
these external rhymes are lacking, two pairs of well-hidden internal rhymes may 
be heard murmuring discreetly: animés, aimer; dme, Gme are rhymes of the 
‘Leonine” type which are hardly encouraged in classical prosody but which 
Verlaine in particular used in achieving highly musical effects. The two words 
that exert the greatest magnetic influence, dme, aimer, even suggest an assonance 
that is not beneath notice in the small world of tonal correspondences. One 
might call it a “Chinese assonance”, because certain ancient Chinese poems 
rhyme, contrary to ours, at the beginning of each line of words, and not at the 
end—the position we are wont to use exclusively for rhyming effects. 

Thus, in this couplet we can hear, subtly muted, three genuine tonal echoes, 
marvelously adapted to help symbolize the spiritual sympathies proclaimed so 
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warmly by the first two voices of the poetic chorus. In this fashion all poetry 
moves towards beauty, “‘point counter point”, or, better, “structure against 
structure.” 

It is worth while to make a close comparison between the hidden structures of 
each of the two lines of the couplet we are dissecting. In the first line we find 
the following elements dominant: the masculine heaviness of the final syllables 
(-jets, -més, vous, donc), the abrupt and mechanical alternation of close and open 
vowels (0, é, 7, a, 7, é) framed in an insistently repetitious pattern of three nasals 
(inanimés), and the harshness of the hiatus at a cesural stop intensified by a 
comma (-és, a-). Three devices well adapted to impart pathos, urgency and a 
kind of breathlessness to the interrogative apostrophe that animates this inspired 
rhetoric. 

On the other hand, in the second line, or beginning even at the end of the first, 
whenever we are concerned with spiritual communion, everything becomes 
pliant, intertwining, aerial, light and almost immaterial: the final syllables 
become feminine (une Ame, attache, notre, Ame, force); and whereas, by inverse 
symmetry (almost by a willful dissonance), all the consonants are voiced in the 
first line (b, 7, n, m, d, v—except for c in donc), three consonantal, doubles (tt, re, 
tr) punctuate the soaring movement of the second line. The second line cele- 
brates the mystic victory of mind over matter. Fittingly, it is uniform, com- 
posed of a tenuous stuff, and pours forth in a single unbroken stream: a very 
elastic and weak feminine cesura (dme et); the vowels almost entirely open except 
for three delicate spots at the beginning, in the middle and at the end of the line 
([z], a, a, a, 0, d, [e], a, 0, [az, er])—much like a fulsome cello passage introduced, 
punctuated and concluded by the delicate notes of flute and oboe. 

The materiality of the couplet’s opening is adequately conveyed by a heavily 
accented staccato (ob - jets - 7 - na - ni - més, a-vez-vous - donc), and the spirituality 
of the conclusion by a fluid legato, yielding and unbroken (une dme qui s’attache a 
notre dme). 

Surely this is the “music above all else” that Verlaine sought! But certain 
phoneticians have exaggerated the part played by vocalic and consonantal 
timbres, just as they have exaggerated the part played by rhythms of intensity. 
These tonal qualities have no more value in themselves than the timbres of 
various musical instruments considered apart from any melody or harmony. A 
succession of a’s, o’s and i’s would be absurd if it did not weave a contrapuntal 
pattern in closest union with rhythms, sentences, meanings, and suggestions—the 
other voices requisite to the poetic chorus. 

Aesthetic analysis has led us to distinguish at least five “voices” in these lines 
from Lamartine. A more detailed “‘aesthanalysis” would undoubtedly lead us to 
further division of these polyphonic “parts,” in some such way as we have 
indicated with reference to the third voice. And the ‘“aesthanalysis” of other 
lines might entail still other requirements. But the new voices singled out in this 
way could probably be considered as modifications or corollaries of the five 
basic voices.5 


5 This would apply, in particular, to certain of the eleven voices that the poet J. Krafft 
has very ingeniously analyzed in fifteen or so well-chosen examples in La Forme et l’idée en 
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We have seen that each of these structural data is of negligible value in itself. 
On the other hand, each has its own special form or course. Just as voices 
singing in unison or redoubled one or two octaves higher or lower would be a 
harmonic error, a formal weakness in musical counterpoint, the complete co- 
incidence and exact parallelism of voices would be in poetry. Inversely, too 
great a divergence between the voices—that is to say, discord—would be just as 
great a flaw. Aesthetic value consists in the harmonization of voices, set off by 
occasional dissonances which, in the hands of the best technicians of the great 
periods, are carefully ‘“‘prepared” or ‘‘resolved”’. 

In the case of Lamartine, and in a collection of Harmonies, one must expect 
harmonization to predominate or even reign almost supreme. As a matter of 
fact, we came across only the merest suggestion of a dissonance in certain 
consonants that furnish an exquisite flowering shrub with a few useful thorns. 
But there is another dissonance that is more important because it very ingeniously 
emphasizes the general paradox of the poetic theme. That is the antithesis 
inanimés-dme. Its dynamic influence is slight, as it should be. First of all, it is 
veiled, almost completely hidden under a latin etymology (anima: dme). Then 
it is prepared by the opening lines of the poem, which are already completely 
anthropomorphic (comme les pas connus ou la voix d’un ami). Finally, it is 
resolved by the lines that follow, which describe at length the splendors of the 
foreign city of Naples and the complete unpretentiousness of the homeland, which, 
for all that, alone speaks to the poet’s heart. 


The harmony that daily contact weaves between every mind and its familiar 
surroundings—an idea and a feeling entirely commonplace in themselves—is 
marvelously escorted by a polyphonic harmony in five voices, an escort that 
makes up its whole artistic beauty and transforms this natural commonplace into 
a miracle of art. In this way we have passed from analysis to judgment, from 
fact to value. Or rather, aesthetic analysis, properly understood, of itself implies 
judgment and value. Beauty is polyphony. The analysis, shadings and degrees 





Poésie (Vrin, 1944), a book which appeared after the actual editing of the present article 
(its publication having been delayed by current events). Five of these voices are pre- 
dominantly sensuous: the inherent and relative rhythms of each line, its music (‘‘sung- 
speaking”), the tonal resonance of the vowels (“interplay of the fifteen’’) and of the con- 
sonants (‘‘spoken-contour’’). Two are intellectual: the pure idea and the subconscious 
echo. Four are mized: rime, words, syntax, interrelationship of meanings (‘‘progressus 
mentis’’). One of Krafft’s tendencies is to translate into quantities (numbers, or more 
often simplified and concrete degrees) the qualities or values of each of these voices in 
each line analyzed (compare La Balance des peintres by R. de Piles, Experimental aesthetics 
by Fechner, etc.). ‘Thus in Malherbe’s very harmonious line: 

Et les fruits passeront la promesse des fleurs 

(And the fruits will surpass the blossoms’ promise) 
both the inherent and relative rhythms, the spoken-contour, the words and the progressus 
mentis are ‘‘master voices,’’ the sung-speaking, subconscious echo and rhyme are “‘ primary 
voices’’; finally, the pure idea, the syntax and the interplay of the fifteen are ‘‘secondary 
voices.”” Abbé Bremond challenged anyone to explain the beauty of this line in any way 
other than that of asserting ecstatically that ‘‘the current flows through it!’? Here we 
have the clear contrast of a mystically-conceived aesthetic and of a scientifically-conceived 
aesthetic! 
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of this beauty are the analysis, shadings and degrees of this polyphony. Aes- 
thetic value is the degree of Prdgnanz of a superstructure. 

Will it be said that our labors, which are admittedly of a very pedantic sort, 
claim to uncover in this Lamartinian couplet many devices Lamartine never 
consciously thought of? Devices which his inspiration, usually so spontaneous, 
was just as incapable of putting together in these lines as the immediate in- 
tuition of his admirers is completely indifferent to finding such devices there? 
For, all that matters is that the “current shall flow through’’, as Abbé Bremond 
says: What a sorry business is the anatomization of an ecstasy, or the logical- 
grammatical analysis of something that is almost a mystical prayer! 

But this intuitionalistic approach to the central problem of all art is vicious. 
Ever since Montaigne and Du Bos hardly anyone questions that our taste is able 
to judge, and often to judge well, before it explicitly recognizes the implicit 
reasons which motivated the judgment. But first of all, perhaps taste can judge 
even better when it recognizes these reasons; and secondly, the real question of 
aesthetics is not so much one of judging as of explaining one’s judgments. It is 
one thing to enjoy something; to understand one’s enjoyment is another. There 
are intuitive minds for whom comprehension blocks enjoyment; there are others 
for whom “‘the greatest pleasure is to comprehend”. Let “each one pursue his 
own delights’, without denying those of others, which he can neither experience, 
nor, even less, judge; and each will find what he seeks in the way his personal 
or social psychoaesthetic type dictates, whether he be Bremond, Lucretius or 
Vergil; classic, romantic or decadent. 

You say Lamartine did not consciously achieve the synthesis of the five voices 
which our study of his lines has led us so laboriously to attribute to him? You 
are right; but his unconscious did achieve it. This is necessarily so, for, whatever 
the case may be, the synthesis is there. The greatest mystery about a poet of 
genius is the mystery of the “inner first draft’? which serves as an intermediary 
between his work and God, a first draft compound of scrupulous revisions which 
the poet is loath to reveal even to his admirers, for such revisions are so much 
more consciously made than the average admirer ever dreams! It is not the 
hidden parts of the altar that keep the priest alive, even spiritually. But without 
them, there is neither altar nor priest! 

Will it be said that, lacking a Bremondian monism which defies all analysis 
and is decidedly inadequate or lazy, the traditional form-content dualism may 
furnish a satisfactory analysis? But we have seen that “form” comprises at 
least three voices, and “content” at least two, and the relationships of these 
voices engender not only one, but multiple, harmonizations or dissonances, 
limitless in their shadings and overtones: a store of riches that alone can explain 
the deep and mysterious aspect of the artistic life, an aspect we have long recog- 
nized without ever bringing all its hidden magic to light in a scientific spirit. 


Ill. THE EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 


An obscure, eighteenth-century Jesuit priest, for whom the Abbé Bremond 
has tried to create a posthumous renown, spent his time in “‘perfecting”’ Racine’s 
verses by adding to them inversions and other pretty devices intended to make 
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them more “poetic.” In so doing he was, without knowing it, the precursor of 
an “experimental aesthetic” more concrete than Fechner’s, an experimental 
aesthetic that may be profitably used as additional verification of the conclusions 
arrived at by the “aesthanalytical” method we have just employed. 

We shall inflict a few corrections on Lamartine, not in the hope of improving 
upon him, but, on the contrary, with the avowed intention of spoiling his work 
in order to find out why our changes do spoil it. In an analogous way a biologist 
will induce sickness in order to study health the better. Since knowledge of the 
beautiful and the ugly is one, as Aristotle said, the hidden springs of the values 
(positive or negative) of our couplet will show up so much the better. 

First of all, let us introduce into the first line a synonym and a plural, both 
quite as acceptable, not to say even better, than what they replace; for not 
only do they leave the most important aspects of the first two voices unaltered 
(those of meaning and suggestion), but they are more logical, since the souls in 
question are innumerable and since objets inaminés is redundant. We shall 
write: 

Etres inanimés, avez-vous donc des ames? 

‘Aesthetics of content” should find this pastiche as poetic as Lamartine’s 
original, since the “content” is certainly unchanged, if not improved. But 
two shadings of the new “form” are anti-harmonic defects. First, to designate 
brute matter specifically, the feminine softness of étres in no way duplicates the 
masculine roughness of ob-jets, and it emasculates a hemistich that must be rigid 
and strongly accented: ob-jets i-na-mi-més. Second, in an inverse way, the 
doubly feminine wne dme of the original proclaims the immateriality of the spirit, 
which the masculine des and the gratuitous harshness of donc des will cancel out. 
This double substitution of the light for the heavy, and vice-versa, is a harmonic 
error in this very subtle counterpoint. 

As for the second line, two very slight alterations suffice to make it more 
“correct” in the prosaic sense of the word: . . . une Ame qui s’attache a la nétre 
et la force a l'amour. : 

A good prose-writer would certainly prefer this variant: la nétre avoids the 
repetition of dme, which is a flaw but which, the poet would say, awakens an 
echo where there should be one. What would be a mediocre stylist’s slovenliness 
in prose is, in poetry, a great composer’s find. In our experiment, the terminal 
force & amour would be more correct than the rather unusual force d’aimer of 
Lamartine, who follows Corneille’s example. But it is banal; it does not focus 
our attention on this tonic word in the way that the dynamic Cornelian remi- 
niscence does: and it terminates with open vowels (a, a, ow), a line that begins 
with a close vowel (7), thus destroying the felicitous symmetry sought by the 
Lamartinian text. 

An even simpler experiment consists of changing nothing but the typographical 
arrangement. One has only to write each hemistich as a complete line (allowing, 
with all due reservations, for the word déme to rhyme with itself and for the 
assonance -més, -mer to constitute a rhyme): 


Objets inanimés! 
Avez-vous donc une dme, 
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Qui s’attache & notre dme 
Et la force d’aimer? 


The simple fact of reinforcing the intensity of the cesuras by making each of 
them an end-stop suffices to transform this admirable alexandrine couplet into a 
quatrain of penny-whistle doggerel. And yet, Oh Plato! Oh Kant! Oh Hegel! in 
both arrangements the idea certainly remains the same. So it must be, if indeed 
idea there is, that the poetic idea is above all the idea of a polyphony which a 
single false note suffices to disturb or even destroy. 

We shall not let our scruples as an experimenter reduce us to the rhetorical 
sadism of Abbé Bremond’s protégé. That man of diabolic taste, more Racinian 
than Racine, would certainly have proposed an inversion of Lamartine’s all too 

A notre dme s’attache et d’aimer la 
force?” But in this regard it is pointless to re-edit the D’amour me font, belle 
marquise, mourir of Monsieur Jourdain’s Master of Philosophy—that outstand- 
ing prose-writer and experimental aesthetician without knowing it. 

Nor need we stress that one has only to cripple a line of verse for all its poetry 
to vanish or die completely: Objets inanimés, avez-vous une Gme? When it is no 
longer in verse-form, this naive question becomes merely a ridiculous common- 
place that makes one think of the famous quip: ‘‘What is not worth while saying 
in prose is said in verse; what does not deserve to be said in verse is set to music.” 
A more probable aesthetic theorem would be: ‘‘In the counterpointing of every 
work of art the importance of any one voice varies inversely as the quantity and 
quality of the other voices.” 

Thus far we have experimented chiefly on the last three voices of the five. 
These three turn out to be indispensable to the first two, which do not acquire 
aesthetic value except by their being “‘scored;”’ lacking this, they are reduced to 
their moral, sentimental, religious or philosophical values, in short, to their 
“anaesthetic” or borrowed values. It is even easier to demonstrate experi- 
mentally, in an inverse way, that the first two voices are indispensable to the 
three others. But our experiment risks becoming ridiculous or even odious; 
for, by torturing it, we are making a beautiful work absurd or trivial. And 
that is a sacrilege quite capable of justly arousing the indignation of its uncritical 
admirers, just as the profanation of a sacred object normally exasperates un- 
philosophically inclined believers. 

But it so happens that there is a literary genre whose principal function is 
that of methodically carrying out this sacrilege, a genre which for us, moreover, 
turns out to be a curious “experimental test.” We are speaking of parody. 
To parody a work of art is to alter a few of the voices in its essential polyphony, 
while leaving the others intact, in such a way that the work becomes unrecogniz- 
able in one aspect and recognizable in another. 

To meet the legitimate demands of our purpose, let us contrive a scurrilous 
parody of Milly, in which the new theme substituted for the poet’s nostalgic 
motif will be a knight-errant’s burlesque complaint about his armor, sullied 
after a tumble into a pile of filth set in his path by means of traitorous evil spells 
invoked against our hero by some inimical magician: 
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Déchets indésirés, étes-vous donc une arme 

Qui s’attache 4 notre arme et la force a rouiller? 
(Undesired slops, are you then an arm 

That clings to our arm and forces it to rust?) 


In this frightful variant (for which we beg indulgence on the grounds of its 
intent, which is experimental ‘and not caricatural) the rhythmical structures of 
intensity and timbres and the structure made up of logical or grammatical 
linkings remain, to all intents and purposes, the same as those of the parodied 
masterpiece. The criterion of the legitimacy of this assimilation is that as a 
matter of fact we recognize them in this new guise. But counterbalancing this, 
the structures of vocabulary, of explicit meaning and of implicit suggestions are 
profoundly altered and all their correspondences and harmonization subverted. 
The champions of “pure poetry” ought to admire the parody almost as much as 
the original, since it is almost as “musical” as the original, and since, in their 
view, the rest counts for very little. 

Yet the result is a very sorry couplet, whose smooth rhythms clash in a pain- 
fully obvious way with the harshness of the new thought. The case is, then, 
that, “purists” or “formalists” notwithstanding, the three later voices are as 
incomplete without the first two, as the first two without the three latter. Far 
from everything in the aesthetic realm being pure quality and absolute value, 
all the real essentials are relationships, and even relationships between relation- 
ships. ‘A harmony of harmonies,” as Henri Delacroix was wont to define the 
beauty of a line of poetry. 

The method of concrete aesthetic experimentation thus verifies the principal 
results of the method of technical analysis or aesthanalysis. On the one hand, 
it becomes clear that the five constituent voices of poetry may vary and be felt 
and recognized independently of one another. The texture of a line of poetry 
is not one structure, but an interplay of almost polyphonic combinations between 
several different structures, perceived at once together and separately, that is to 
say, contrapuntally perceived: an artificial superstructure made up of various 
natural structures or forms. On the other hand, to insist that one—or even 
two—of these separate voices predominate exclusively is either a doctrinaire’s 
abstract paradox, a collective prejudice of some literary “‘school,”’ or a dilettante’s 
subjective fancy. 

According to the principles of structural aesthetics, “total” poetry is essentially 
a technical complex accessible to analysis and synthesis, just as the transparency 
or “‘transaudition” of a polyphonic composition is. 


IV. THE COMPARATIVE METHOD 


Methodical comparison is a ready-made experiment which is still more con- 
crete than the preceding form of experimentation, which it completes in a useful 
way. To begin with, we shall compare a first rate piece of poetry with an 
inferior one in which there is more eloquent prosody than true lyricism; then we 
shall compare the same first rate piece to a related prose passage. 
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1. Poetry and prosody 


It will be instructive to put our Lamartinian couplet side by side with a few 
lines from Corneille which certainly played a considerable part in suggesting 
both the thought and form of Lamartine’s couplet. For this sententious strain 
is prominent among the hundreds of reminiscences that have been painstakingly 
singled out in the work of Lamartine, whose genius inclined to facility in all its 
forms. Here, first of all, in Corneille’s Medea are the “‘irrational” “je ne sais 
quot” and the irregular ‘“‘nows force d’aimer’’. 


Souvent je ne sais quoi qu’on ne peut exprimer 
Nous surprend, nous emporte et nous force d’aimer. 
(Corneille Médée (1635), Acte II, Sc. 5) 


(Ofttimes an indefinable something one cannot express surprises us, overwhelms us and 
forces us to love.) 


Further, here in Rodogune are “‘les Gmes qui s’attachent”, with the same device 
of the unconscious nescio quid: 


Il est des neuds secrets, il est des sympathies 
Doni par le doux rapport les dmes assorties 
S’attachent l'une & l'autre, et se laissent piquer 
Par ce je ne sais quoi qu’onfpeut expliquer. 
(Rodogune, I, 5, réle de Rodogune) 


(There are secret knots, there are sympathies 

By whose gentle affinity assorted souls 

Are drawn together and let themselves be goaded 

By that indefinable something that cannot be explained) 


Perhaps it will be objected that for a fair and searching comparison the three 
fragments lack a common denomination, chiefly because one is lyrical, that is, 
destined to be read privately in a soft voice, while the other two are tragic, or 
expressly destined for public declamation, which is far more stylized (especially 
in Corneille’s time), and also because the one fragment is from the best of 
Lamartine and the others from the less felicitous work of Corneille. 

But first of all it is obviously not a question of the exact measurement of 
quantitative values; it is a question of qualitative preferences and subtle shad- 
ings; of the esprit de finesse and not of the esprit de géometrie. In addition, these 
three fragments are obviously three ‘purple passages” which were carefully 
worked over and made the most of by authors and interpreters alike. The 
actress Clairon felt that the tirade from Rodogune was “more in the pastoral 
than in the tragic vein”. Her rival, the actress Gaussin, declaimed it with “a 
sensuous grace and ingenuousness”’, which ought to have seemed completely out 
of place coming from the mouth of this virago-princess “who demands of her 
lovers their mother’s head’’, yet this inconsistent interpretation enjoyed great 
success. These Cornelian sentences are lyric interludes submerged by the 
current of tragic deeds (and, for that reason they strike a dissonance, ill-prepared 
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and badly resolved, in the classical structure of the whole play). Corneille is 
here seeking to outdo himself. He is aware that his heroes are too often pure 
“reasoners”: the rich theme of the unconscious mystery of “elective affinities” 
is one that could act as a much-to-be-desired corrective in the work of Corneille; 
the least he could do was to make his characters say what Racine’s are often 
able to make us feel without their telling us in so many words.® 

As to the merits of these lines, the numerous times they have been quoted 
through the course of years attest to their having been greatly appreciated, at 
least by certain generations which can make as great a claim for the authority 
of their judgments as we can for ours. The actress Clairon assures us that the 
literary circles of her time knew the fragment from Rodogune by heart, in spite 
of certain absurdities in it which undoubtedly strike us more forcibly today than 
they did Corneille’s audience. ‘The public’’, Clairon says, ‘impatiently waited 
for this passage and applauded it wildly.” 

Finally, add to all this the fact that the obvious echoes of Corneille in Lamar- 
tine warrant our putting the passages side by side, and then perhaps our com- 
parison will be seen to demand our attention for very cogent reasons. 

Considering the couplet from Medea, let us approach it from the same five 
points of view we adopted in analyzing the passage from the Harmonies. The 
disparity in poetic value between Lamartine and Corneille will show up in the 
comparative analysis of the two works. This methodic parallelism in no way 
tends to belittle the dramatic genius of the one writer by comparison with the 
lyric inspiration of the other; for, in the dominion of art, values are divided up 
into many provinces, each enjoying the right to exist side by side with its neigh- 
bor. 

1. The general meaning has a wider human significance in Corneille. The 
mysteries of sexual love have always commanded greater attention than those of 
the love of familiar objects—a kind of love which demonstrates the application 
of well known laws of habit, the least mysterious laws in all psychology. 

2. The affective or unconscious suggestions of Medea are superior for the same 
reason. The laying bare of a miraculous predestination naturally has more 
psychological repercussions than an apology for habit: the innate libido normally 
wins out over accidental associations—associations, which moreover, are grafted 
onto the libido. 

3. Thus far Corneille seems to win out over Lamartine. But the logical- 
grammatical structures in Corneille reveal a curious lack of counterpointing: while 
his vocabulary and his alignment of words and ideas are as simple and normal 
as those of the Harmonies, the abnormal nous force d’aimer is devoid, so to speak, 
of tonal function. Designating only human love, its unusualness merely draws 

6 Corneille’s plays, L’Illusion comique and the Suite du Menteur, attribute this uncon- 
scious predestination to Heaven itself: ‘‘Mysticism of passion,’’ ‘‘Rousseauistic and ro- 
mantic worship of nature before its time,’’ Ernest Seilliére would say. Corneille himself 
and Voltaire assure us that Mélisse’s twelve lines on this theme in the Suite—which was 
quickly forgotten—remained well known. This appeal to the Beyond is a sort of quest 


for sublimity (‘‘the sought-after harmony’’) towards which Corneille’s genius tends as 
naturally as Lamartine’s towards elegiac grace or the idyl (‘‘the harmony possessed’’). 
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our attention to a banality and that is certainly the opposite of a virtue! This 
finale is in fact devoid of the half-pantheistic accent with which Lamartine was 
able to endow his bit of plagiarism, which is far more inspired than its model.’ 

4. The rhythms of intensity in the first line of the Medea couplet make up a 
chaotic diversity (2,4,3,3) which clashes with the complete symmetry of the 
second line (3,3,3,3), while this latter line finds itself borne down upon heavily 
by three pointlessly choppy verbs and three insignificant nous, which are only 
parasitic stopgaps repeated to no other end but that of plugging up yawning 
holes left in the rhythmic structure. 

5. The timbres of the vowels and consonants, which in the Harmonies melt 
into aerial feminine syllables so as to furnish an accompaniment to images of the 
spiritual life, are, in Medea, harsh sounds that clash with the sense (s, q, p, pr, 
rpr, rt, f, rc; -vent, quoi qu’on, peut, etc.). 

As for the four poor lines from Rodogune,—whatever their theatrical success 
before a refined public may have been during two centuries—it would be cruel 
to insist upon the clumsiness which our present-day taste finds in them, rightly 
or wrongly, in keeping with the new requirements of the romantics, the Parnas- 
sians, the symbolists and the Bremondian purists. 

The lines contain expressions which are laughable, at least in our eyes (des 
ames assorties), outmoded preciosities (noeuds secrets), gratuitously inappropriate 
terms (doux rapport de noeuds qui assortissent des Gmes), ridiculous metaphors 
or “false relationships” in the poetic counterpoint (des dmes qui se laissent 
piquer par des je ne sais quoi), grammatical incorrectness unjustified by any 
aesthetically necessary or adequate reason (dont par le doux rapport), heavy 
repetition that strives to be oratorical but achieves only empty redundancy 
(il est des noeuds secrets, il est des sympathies). They constitute a veritable 
“trust” of all the disharmonies capable of spoiling the beauty of a thought 
which, in other respects, is genuine and even profound and rich in infinite 
reverberations—always on condition that “the current flows through” or, in 
more suitable terms, that “the heart sings”... But here it sings rather poorly, 
so poorly that this alembicated jargon squeaks out in grating syllables that bump 
along without a trace of musicality and to the most monotonous possible rhythm, 
wherein rich rhymes above—equally flat in every sense of the word—display 
their pointless opulence, which in the end leaves us quite cold (-ties, -thies; 
-iquer, -iquer). 

Polyphony? No;cacophony! Decidedly, “the current doesn’t flow through,” 
“the heart doesn’t sing,” and technical analysis has been necessary and adequate 
to make us understand why—just as it has shown us why the miracle takes place 
in the lines from Lamartine which we have been able to compare with Corneille’s. 

The five-voiced polyphonic concert, which is all euphony in the romantic 
poet’s lines, is all jolt and jangle in those of the classical poet. Between rhythms, 

7 One might add that je ne sais quot as the subject of a clause, albeit without an article 
is likewise awkward. (Rodogune might better say: ‘‘Ces je ne sats quot”). The phrase 
is all the more unfortunate here in that the count of Alexandrine rhythm obliges us to 


pronounce all the syllables heavily. (Editor’s note: Some editions of Corneille read ‘‘Ce”’ 
and others ‘‘Ces.’’) 
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rhymes, sounds; ideas and licences one poet establishes soft harmonies—illu- 
mined by rare dissonances, carefully prepared and resolved, “saved” by impec- 
cable handling (instinctive or conscious: the means are of little import) ; the other 
poet establishes unjustified dissonances, not to say glaring cacophonies. Cor- 
neille, faithful to a correct—but of necessity inadequate—prosody, writes elo- 
quent rhymed prose, well thought-out and strengthened by true and penetrating 
psychological insight, but having more truth-value than beauty-value, or at the 
very least, a value more oratorical then poetic. Lamartine instinctively weaves 
a counterpoint in which all the parts conspire to produce the miracle of Harmony 
which the title of the collection from which it is taken promises—not without a 
certain Utopian optimism—to all Creation, and which creative art, at least, 
achieves in its universe of magnificent play. 


2. Poetry and Prose 


Having compared a splendid piece of poetry with another that is less beautiful? 
yet its near relation by marriage and even by blood, we may place this miniature 
masterpiece alongside a prose passage that is not beautiful and that is related, so 
to speak, only by adoption. 

An objection to this comparison may be made at the very outset by recent 
intuitive and purist aesthetics, because according to this mystical school, art 
and science (or morals) in general, and poetry and prose in particular, have 
absolutely nothing in common... .A poet, scholar and methodic philosopher, 
Pius Servien distinguishes two forms of language, irreducible to each other: 
“the language of science” which admits of several expressions that may be 
substituted for any one, or of synonyms that express the same thought; and 
“lyrical language” which admits of only one form, which finds no duplicate 
anywhere, so that two supposed expressions of the same thought (or which 
would be the same in non-lyrical prose or in prosody without true poetry) are 
two radically different thoughts when expressed in poetry or lyrical prose. One 
might say; in keeping with this line of thought, that every prose sentence is 
relative, whereas every line of poetry is an absolute; or that there are no metem- 
psychoses except in prose, and no monadic individualities except in poetry. 

How far we have come since the days of those 18th century versifiers who saw 
in poetry (poetry-reason, of course) only embellished prose, or even prose 
spoiled by ‘voluntary servitude”. 

Between these two extreme and equally paradoxical points of view, structural 
aesthetics seeks to strike a golden mean. According to it, prose and poetry have 
certain structures in common, and in this they resemble each other; they also 
involve certain unlike structures and in this they differ from each other. Poetry 
has more structures than prose, and is thus more artistic. Poetry is always a 
complex of substructures and admits of strong superstructures. Prose may, 
pushed to its farthest limit, involve only one structure, that is to say, a single 
voice without polyphony, and as such it is not artistic; even in the greatest 
masterpieces, prose only rarely admits of superstructures as highly saturated as 
those of great poetry. 

For example, it is difficult to maintain that the semantic and syntactic data 
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are not the same in both verse and prose, except for alterations which may go so 
far as to create a poetic language distinct from the vulgar tongue; in which case 
the problem does not arise. In the measure that the structures of words and 
sentences are the same in both poetic and prose forms, we recognize them per- 
fectly. 

In the unharmonious prose La fille de Pasiphaé et de Minos it is difficult not to 
recognize the feelings, the idea and the syntax of Racine’s most harmonious line: 
La fille de Minos et de Pasiphaé. In both cases the meaning and suggestions are 
the same, but the rhythms and sounds are not the same. And that suffices to 
make the line, in the first form, an artistically worthless item of Vital Statistics, 
and to make it in the second form a masterpiece of “pure poetry,” ofttimes 
lauded by discerning persons from Théophile Gautier down to Bremond. 

Objets inanimés, possédez-vous donc une dme? There you have a perfectly 
recognizable caricature of Lamartine’s beautiful line. Nothing has been changed 
in the way of ideas, feelings or suggestions; only the Alexandrine rhythm has 
disappeared, and with it the whole superstructure of poetic counterpointing, 
which, given free play, constitutes the sheer delight that is the special province 
of the art of poetry. 

The whole question of poetic value is, here again, that of the presence, absence, 
or degrees of harmony, of a verbal and psychic polyphony. 

Let us return to our three noble poetic selections, but only to imagine by way 
of contrast a sentence of base prose which will synthesize the three lyric effusions 
in the learned language of modern psychology. 


“Tamour classique & la Corneille, en apparence volontaire, et l'amour romantique de la 
nature familiére 4 la Lamartine, en apparence insexué, sont en vérité deux formes de la sublima- 
tion de V’universelle libido, refoulée dans V’inconscient par une censure morale et sociale, qui a 
sensiblement évolué d’un siécle a l'autre.” 

(Classical love, as in Corneille, which is ostensibly voluntary, and the romantic love 
of familiar nature in Lamartine, which is ostensibly asexual, are as a matter of fact two 
sublimated forms of the universal libido, repressed in the unconscious by a moral and 
social censorship which has appreciably evolved from one century to the next.) 


The explicit meaning of this sentence sets forth the new profound notions of 
repression, sublimation, censorship and the unconscious. It is far richer in 
meaning than the extremely vague and well-worn concepts of the “‘soul” and the 
“indefinable something” of Corneille and Lamartine. The implicit suggestions 
of the psychoanalytic terms are much more fruitful or give much more food for 
thought to any educated person of our time. Nevertheless, this prose is almost 
completely devoid of aesthetic value, whereas the poetry it speaks about has 
aesthetic value. In one we have a ‘“‘will to art”, in the other “a will to know.” 
This is because in the counterpointing of the poetry, all the voices are audible 
and balance each other. While in the psychoanalytic monody a single voice 
drowns out all the others: the voice of truth. Almost the whole value of this 
prose is dependent on the value which the reader attributes to psychoanalysis, 
while almost none of the value in the lines of poetry stems from the truth of 
spiritualism; it lies entirely in the harmonizing of four or five voices with that 
of the truth of spiritualism or of the harmonizing of this latter voice with the 
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others (for Paul Valéry has shown that for the writer any one of these voices 
may act as the cantus firmus which is the origin or inspiration of the poem). 
To the unyielding opponent of psychoanalysis, the prose statement is only 
hollow verbalism; remove its errors or absurdities and nothing “worthwhile” 
will remain. The case of Lamartine’s spiritualistic verses is quite the contrary. 
To the materialist who finds in them only a fiction, there will always remain the 
fiction itself and the music—that is to say, the heart of its artistic value. 

The truth-value is in itself non-aesthetic. But do not interpret this to mean 
that it can never sing its part in the chorus of an authentic work of art; for 
though it is altogether absent in certain arts, as in pure music (where the right- 
ness and wrongness of a chord have an altogether different meaning), it forms 
part and parcel of certain others, such as literature, the theater, pictures and 
painting. But even in these latter arts, the truth-value is in no way specific; it 
can be altered, or even when pushed to the farthest limit, vanish altogether in 
accord with the ideal of surrealism and the so-called “pure” arts. Above all, 
it exists outside of all art, in the experience of life and in the sciences; it is in these 
anaesthetic realms that it achieves its full development and takes on a specific 
value. And it is in this sense that it is fitting to distinguish the true meaning, 
as against aesthetic and unaesthetic values, of non-aesthetic values. 

Such is the function of truth in literature. In all prose that does not seek to 
be “‘artistic prose”, all other interest is subordinated, if not sacrificed, to this 
value. In the prose statement under consideration, the repetition and opposi- 
tion of words have a logical, not rhythmic, role (en apparence [twice repeated|— 
en vérité), if a systematic symmetry of ideas entails a cacophony, this sin, which 
would be mortal in poetry, is only venial here. 

If this statement of a psychoanalytic thesis has some slight aesthetic value, it 
stems almost solely from that economy of means which in mathematics gives 
“elegance” to certain demonstrations or solutions that are exceptionally concise 
in a neat and subtle way. Our prose statement has a certain pseudo-harmony 
to the extent that any addition would be superfluous and the suppression of any 
one element harmful to the meaning—or at least to its desirable overtones. But 
this rigor lacks play. Reasoning is not play; whereas all the exhilaration of art 
is of the order of play; the fully felt delights of freedom, the impulsive movements 
of a singing heart controlled by the dictates of a technical discipline.’ 

But this is not the place to go into what makes up the “art of prose”: an art 
cruder than poetry in one sense, subtler in another, and never as purely artistic 
as poetry, because always less polyphonic. A basic structure made up of rational 
thought—and exerting too much force constitutes, in poetry, a sort of “para- 


8 This ‘“‘elegance,’’ which is very evident to the esprit de géométrie (if not to the esprit de 
jinesse), goes to make up practically all the aesthetic value of highly useful formulas and 
philosophical data that have meanings comparable to the lines of poetry we have studied: 
‘In one sense, all things are filled with soul,” said Aristotle; ‘‘a landscape is a soul-state,”’ 
says Amiel. These are highly charged themes based on pre-established Leibnizian har- 
monies or Baudelairian correspondences, themes rich in suggestions for the thinker, but 
not rich in artistic content. The value of the ‘‘subject”’ counts for very little in the “art 
of the fugue,”’ that of its ‘‘developments’’ counts for much more. 
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structure” which may act to destroy the balance of the superstructure in which 
poetry actively resides and by means of which it comes to life aesthetically. 

In the various passages, it is by virtue of the fitness or inappropriateness of 
their superstructures that Lamartine is able to achieve all the aesthetic values; 
that Corneille, rich in characters, situations or actions, is poor in lyrical counter- 
pointing, and that the psychoanalytic summary is abundant in observational and 
expository values which, though worthwhile in other ways, are in themselves 
non-aesthetic. 


Vv. CONCLUSION 


To achieve value is to satisfy desire with pleasure, or longing with happiness— 
or only with the promise of happiness, as Stendhal preferred to put it. All 
aesthetic enjoyment is the pleasure or happiness afforded by an interplay of 
specific structuralization, passionately desired by the elect, of no interest at all— 
or even hostile—to others who are not “endowed”. The most spontaneous 
artistic intuition, as well as the one steeped more and more in reflection, is a vital 
awareness of the degrees of saturation of technical superstructures, an awareness 
in which the forces of our creative fancy take cognizance of their freedom while 
remaining unconscious of the laws which govern them. 

We have tried to show by concrete example how the analysis of an aesthetic 
fact, as well as the experiments or comparisons that complete the analysis, leads 
us automatically to the judgment of the value of this fact. If this analysis of 
facts could be absolutely complete, it would literally coincide with the judgment 
of values. We grant that this represents no more than a never-attained limit. 
But it is an ideal more fruitful than the mystic’s sterile contemplation, or than 
the oh!-and-ah! aesthetics of overly lyrical or overly eloquent critics, who are 
ever ready to replace a scientific philosophy of art by a more superficially at- 
tractive, but more vacuous, rhetoric. 

As long and drawn-out as it is, our “‘aesthanalysis” certainly does not pretend 
to be complete. In addition to endless shadings that are more easily felt than 
articulated, more than one important consideration has been omitted or hardly 
touched upon. To name a few, there is the relationship between the few lines of 
poetry and the whole work from which they are taken, between the quoted lines 
and the non-aesthetic experiences undergone by the writer quite apart from his 
art; between the writer and his social environment and historical development. 
We have retained only the most intrinsic data, never failing to recognize that 
they are necessary but inadequate, giving only a partial idea of the concrete 
relativity of values in art. 

We believe it possible that the same methods may be applicable not only to 
all other kinds of verse, but in addition, mutatis mutandis, to all the techniques 
of all the arts. 





TIME IN THE PLASTIC ARTS! 
ETIENNE SOURIAU 


I 


Nothing is more dangerous for the exact and delicate understanding of the 
plastic arts (design, painting, sculpture, architecture, and minor arts) than the 
rather banal description, “arts of space,” in contrast to the phonetic and cine- 
matic arts (music, poetry, the dance, and to this group we must now add the 
cinema), characterized as “‘arts of time.” 

This contrast, subscribed to by a great number of aestheticians from Hegel 
to Max Dessoir, has its historic origin in the philosophy of Kant, particularly in 
the contrast he makes between the external senses, to which the form of space 
would be inherent, and the internal sense whose form would be time. The 
desire to bring music and poetry into the realm of the internal sense (in order to 
see there ‘‘the soul speaking directly to the soul’’) has often led to a real mis- 
understanding of the extent and the cosmic reach of the plastic arts, stripped of 
their temporal dimensions, and of their content according to that dimension. 
This is what I would like to demonstrate in this article. 

Every work of art creates its own universe. And whoever speaks of a universe 
speaks of a whole built upon a space-time net-work. This is as true of painting 
or architecture, of ceramics or of landscaping, as of music, poetry, or the cinema. 
I shall not consider here these last-mentioned arts (or the frequent misunder- 
standing of the role of space in poetry or in music).?_ I shall consider only the 
problem of plastic time. 


II 


Naturally, the ill-founded contrast between the arts of space and the arts of 
time has some foundation in sense. There are obviously notable differences in 
the manner in which time is used in one group and in the other. But what 
exactly are those differences? 

One may say: the difference is self-evident: a musical, poetic, choreographic, 
or cinematic work is unfolded in successive moments, while a pictorial, sculptural, 
or architectural work is seen in tts entirety in a single instant. 

But this last point is clearly false. In the case of painting, which uses space 
in only two dimensions, no doubt a single glance which catches a view of the 
whole is possible, and it is even of great importance for aesthetic appreciation. 
But it is not sufficient. Can one appreciate the full beauty of a painting without 
a period of contemplation wherein successive reactions take place? Baudelaire 
went so far as to say that the period of contemplation and the prolongation of 
its effects in the memory constitute a sufficient criterion of artistic value. Hence 
his formula: “‘Art is the mnemonics of the beautiful.” Without going that far, 
we see at least that in all the arts there is a ‘“‘time of contemplation” filled with 


1 Translated by Marjorie Kupersmith. 

2 The very original works of G. Bachelard: Water and Dreams (1941), Air and Dreams 
(1943) constitute a direct study of poetic space (although the author does not assign them 
quite this significance). A study of musical space is yet to be done. 
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successive psychic facts, more or less prolonged, and of which the aesthetic 
content is important. 

But when we consider the works of art which use space in three dimensions, 
the facts are still more topical. A statue presents aspects of itself which are 
aesthetically quite different, depending on the point of view from which one 
regards it. The sculptor himself must have foreseen these different aspects, and 
combined them in a specific relation wherein the block of marble or bronze is 
only the instrument and the material means. Is it necessary to say then that the 
spectator can only see these different aspects one after the other and in a certain 
order? His movement around the statue brings to view, as it were, melodically, 
the various profiles, the different projections, shadow, and light; thus the most 
complete appreciation of the aesthetic complexity of the work is gained only by 
the moving spectator. 

It is the same for a cathedral as for a monument. It is only by a dangerous 
abstraction, favored by certain habits of teaching or of technical thought, against 
which we must react (consideration of diagrams, of plans, and of working-draw- 
ings) that one can conceive of a work of art as a totality seen in a single flash. 
In so far as it is offered to the sight, to the aesthetic appreciation, to the emotion 
or to the contemplation, the cathedral is successive: it delivers itself little by 
little in different spectacles which are never simultaneous. The cathedral of 
Chartres, seen from afar rising above the plain of Beauce, or from near by when 
one is in the cathedral court; seen from a straight-front view or obliquely, or 
from the side; seen finally from the interior, according to whether one has just 
entered by the west door or whether through a series of changing perspectives 
one slowly approaches the choir;—presents with each aspect an artistic quantity 
which is absolutely different, and no one of them is seen simultaneously with any 
other. 

No doubt, the physical frame inclosing these successive aspects remains mate- 
rially unchanging. No matter. The disc on which a musical composition is 
recorded also remains materially unchanging. The disc however is but an 
instrument for the orderly presentation of the work which itself is the structural 
law of the latter, and which governs the musical execution. One must see in 
the same way the movement of the spectator around the statue or the architec- 
tural monument as a plastic or view-absorbing execution, which unfolds in order 
the various aspects which are held within the physical frame, and which are the 
aesthetic reason for that frame as it was planned. 

Are there profound and basic differences between this “plastic execution” 
and a musical performance? In a musical, theatrical or choreographic work, the 
order of successive presentation is set, constant, precisely measured and deter- 
mined. In painting, sculpture, or architecture, this order is not determined: 
the spectator is free to stand where he likes, to move at will and in any direction 
he pleases, or to remain in one place for a long time while only his eyes move. 
The order in which he views the object and the speed with which he shifts from 
one point to another are up to him. 

So it is. But let us exaggerate neither restraint nor liberty. The reader of a 
poem is free to slow down or hurry his reading, to linger in meditation or to come 
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back several times to a loved passage. On the other hand, the lover of cathedrals 
is held to an extremely set order which obliges him to regard in continuity and 
through a regular and sometimes irreversible succession, the various aspects 
through which an harmonious impression is established. He will proceed to the 
perspectives of the nave only after the main portal has been presented to him, 
like an opening chord; he will see the windows of the transept appear only as a 
kind of surprise of sudden modulation after the procession in regular harmony of 
the perspectives of the nave, modified at each step throughout its length. And 
who will dare to say that this ordered succession is unimportant, or that it has 
not been artistically foreseen by the genius of the architect? 

There exists one art in which this melodic order of view by means of a set pro- 
gression is structurally fundamental: that is the art of landscaping, an art too 
often neglected in its importance by aestheticians, but on whose the aesthetics 
Francis Bacon, Rousseau, Kant, and Poe have all commented. There a path 
is not merely an ornamental line drawn upon the ground (or on the plan). It 
is likewise the law of the way through the garden which conditions the successive 
and ordered appearance of the view, sometimes gradually changed, sometimes 
revealed as a surprise. A park or a garden, which is well planned (that is, 
conceived by a true artist such as Le Nétre, Kent, Ligorio or Forestier) is a 
collection of stylized scenes, appearing to the promenader according to a melodic 
succession which is foreseeable and artistically arranged. 

If we understand this, we note immediately that even in painting there is 
something analogous. The movement of the eye, in a picture, is doubtless not 
forced or determined, but it can be directed, by virtue of a kind of gentle and 
firm influence without which the composition of a picture would be unintelligble. 
Auguste Rodin, who applied in sculpture very conscious conceptions (inspired by 
Rude) of the evocation of movement by a temporal displacement of the different 
parts of the work according to the phases of the action, insisted with reason that 
the same fact exists in painting. In his Conversations, assembled by P. Gsell, 
he studies from this point of view the composition of the Embarkation for Cytherea, 
by Watteau, in an authoritative manner; we shall say why presently. We know, 
on the other hand, that certain surrealists have attempted to extend this principle 
even further. (The ‘‘ithochronism” of Domingues is one of the best examples.) 
But here a difficulty arises, from the fact that they have presented the result 
of thought activity anterior to the work, without concerning themselves (on 
principle) with establishing in the work any means leading to a dynamism of 
analogous thought in the mind of the beholder. It is one of the points where 
theory in the hands of the surrealists has wronged artistic practice.’ 


III 


These last facts bring us an important step forward. There is no longer a 
question of a simple psychological time of contemplation, but of an artistic time 


3 The best documentation on these facts is to be found in the History of Surrealism by 
Nadeau. 
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inherent in the texture itself of a picture or a statue, in their composition, in their 
aesthetic arrangement. Methodologically the distinction is basic, and we come 
here (notably with Rodin’s remark) to what we must call the intrinsic time of 
the work of art. 

The significance of these words (valid for any of the arts) is particularly clear 
and striking when we deal with the representational arts, as in the normal case 
with painting and sculpture (and also for literature, the theater, etc.). Any 
work of art of this type establishes, as we were saying just now, a universe. Let 
us call it “the universe of the work,” and let us give these words a meaning 
entirely analogous to what the logicians since De Morgan call the “universe of 
discourse.’ 

A novelist, or more precisely, a novel, presents a coherent grouping of people 
and things, systematically connected in place and in action. It is this universe 
which I accept and consider for a while as real, by hypothesis, during the whole 
time that the reading of the novel lasts (and even a little beyond). The content 
of the universe of the work is all that exists in space and in time according to this 
hypothesis. Now the space and time which make up the framework of this 
universe must be considered as intrinsic to the representative content of the 
work, and entirely distinct from the space and time occupied by the physical 
form of the work, or by the reading of it, or meditation about it. For example, 
the time of a novel, (that is to say the order in which its events are supposed to 
follow each other) is completely different from: (1) the order in which the 
narration is unfolded, and (2) from the time it takes to read it. The narrator 
may, for artistic reasons, now follow steadily the thread of the adventure, and 
now come back to give explanations on earlier happenings that have brought 
about the situation. The order of narration is then utterly distinct from the 
intrinsic order of the succession of events in the imagined universe.* 

In the theater, where there is much less liberty in the narration, the time of 
the work and the time of the performance follow generally the same order.® 
And yet the distinction between the two times is important. Particularly is 
their tempo or rate of speed constantly different. Time in the work always 


4Cf. Lewis, A Survey of Symbolic Logic, Ch. III. 

5 Is it necessary to say that this analytical distinction is not only theoretical on the 
part of the aesthetician but that it is inherent in the practice of art? The decision, on 
the part of the author, to keep the reader in ignorance of the background of the situation, 
then to disclose it to him suddenly and purposely by an explicit return to the past, perhaps 
little by little by imperceptible touches, or even to leave it quite unexplained, constitutes 
a deliberate method of composition basically inherent in the art of the novelist; and gen- 
erally directly conditioned by his most personal and fundamental conception of the art. 
Nothing is more curious than to study and to contrast from this point of view Balzac, 
Dostoyevsky, and Conrad. 

6 At least it has been so for a long time, and has made for a strong contrast between the 
time of a novel and the time of a drama. In the last twenty years, time in the theater 
has acquired greater flexibility; and notably there is no longer any hesitation in making 
use of the return to the past. But this is certainly due to an influence of the motion picture 
on the theater. The movies have almost from the beginning made use of the “‘novel time” 
rather than ‘“‘theater time.” 
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passes more rapidly than the time taken in the performance. (I speak, of course, 
of time during the stage action; it is quite a different thing for the time of the 
intermission).” 

Their extension is not always the same. Time in the work outruns at both 
ends time during the performance: before the siutation that we find when the 
curtain rises, the characters are supposed to have lived, to have had experiences 
which have brought them to that situation which the “exposition” must permit 
us to imagine. At the end, when the curtain falls, we are also often allowed to 
see in perspective, more or less clearly, the future of these people who are taking 
leave of us. We guess that Leandre will marry Isabelle, that Oronte will be 
consoled, that Colombine will have other adventures, etc., etc. We have been 
shown only a few selected and fragmentary moments of time in the designated 
universe, but it is understood that this time, continuing, extends far beyond 
these moments, and can be reconstructed in our mind on a much broader plane, 
exactly as the space that is shown on the stage is but a piece cut from the im- 
agined universe, and extends in all directions in a way which also can be recon- 
structed by the mind—and in which the imagined topography is almost as 
exacting as real topography. 

All that has just been said concerning the novel or the theater can be said 
about a statue or a picture, and is of extreme importance in aesthetic analysis. 
A picture such as the Mona Lisa designates in space the universe of the work on 
a vast scale. To speak roughly, at least two kilometers in depth are suggested 


by the perspective of the landscape. What there is to the right and left of the 
space visibly represented has as much aesthetic importance as what is actually 
represented. This is true of what lies outside the picture before one—before the 
implicit spectator, the phenomenological “I” of the witness, implied by the 
aesthetic structure of the work; better still, the person at whom Mona Lisa is 
looking, as if at no one. In sculpture where the content of the surrounding 
space is always implicit, the aesthetic importance of the entire space of the work 


7 We must note that this relation is quantitatively measurable: I can affirm that on the 
French stage at present it is at a minimum of 3/2 for speaking time (three minutes of time 
in the play represented by two minutes of performance); and it goes much higher for silent 
scenes—waits, prolonged silences, etc., where fifteen or twenty seconds are easily estimated 
to represent two or three minutes and more in the play). But we can note also that it 
seems to have diminished steadily since the beginning of the seventeenth century. I 
have in my hands an unusual and careful study by Anne Souriau of Space-Time in Corneille 
which gives precise estimates on this subject. Besides the rule on unity of time in this 
period gives us precise measures (notably for the Cid, where the agogic excess was noted 
and criticised from the beginning, although the point was contested by Corneille). The 
theatrical sensibilities of a play-goer of the seventeenth century accepted very readily 
a relation of four to one. But one can show that in the plays of Dumas fils (on the French 
stage in the second half of the nineteenth century) the relation can be estimated at a 
minimum of two to one. It can go higher. (I speak of course for time in speaking.) In 
L’Ami des Femmes (1864) a monologue which cannot take more than ninety seconds at 
the most in real time is supposed to last (watch in hand) five minutes. It is, of course, a 
‘“‘vag.’? But considering the technical mastery of Dumas in the art of the theater, as de- 
manded in that period, there is no doubt that he gives us there a consciously precise docu- 
ment on the relation of the two times, in his estimation in the theater at that date. The 
figures which I give here, rest, of course, on a much more detailed documentation. 
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is still greater. The Victory of Samothrace is surrounded by the sea, by the 
wind, by the waves cut rhythmically by the course of the ship. And the genius 
of the sculptor is that he has given to his block of marble, to his statue, the power 
of arousing necessarily, immediately, powerfully all that surrounds it by means of 
which the absolute success is evident, but which cannot be judiciously analyzed 
without taking account of the relation of the block with the implicit environment 
that it suggests, and which gives so much breadth to the created universe. 

Is it necessary to say that a certain length of time and a certain rhythm in that 
period are likewise characteristic of that universe? The entire body of Niké has 
just straightened itself; her chest swells, filled with the breath which will make 
her trumpet sound as the ship advances. And one of the aesthetic secrets of this 
masterpiece is this choice of a prerogative moment that is still capable of keeping 
its relation with a long unfolding of continuous action, so that the psychological 
time of contemplation is enclosed within the time of the work and participates 
in it without effort and almost without limit. Study from this point of view 
the endless attempts of sculpture (or painting) to express movement, and you 
will see that the painful impression given by horses rearing, dancers or runners 
stopped at the wrong moment makes it impossible to have the time of contempla- 
tion (which is prolonged by immobilizing the body represented) coincide for 
more than a second with the time of the work, which demands that the body 
mementarily suspended in the air drop immediately to the ground. Compare 
then the Dance of Carpeaux (at the Opera in Paris) with the Dance of Bourdelle 
(at the theater of the Champs-Elysées): the obvious artistic superiority of 
Bourdelle lies in a better choice of the prerogative moment represented. If in 
itself this moment is not lasting, it is such at least that it must be periodically 
rediscovered by the effect of a rhythm imposed both on the time of the universe 
of the work and the time of contemplation, and that is the key of their agree- 
ment.® 

In painting, notably, the time of the work may attain dimensions equal to 
and at times greater in breadth than theatrical time itself. 

If I look at the Shepherds in Arcadia of N. Poussin, I am obliged to be aware 
of an immense stretch of time. One may even wonder if it is not excessive. In 
any case, it is obligatory: no arvistic comprehension of the work is possible if one 
does not take account of the te:aporal basis implied by the ages of the various 
persons, the presence of the tomb recalling those who lived formerly in the same 
place, and in the future, that inevitable death (et in Arcadia ego) whose shadow 
falls upon love and present happiness, saddens and adds greater meaning to the 
tender gesture of the young woman and the expression on the face of her lover. 
This rhythm of life and death, in the past, the present, and the future, this return 
in thought to the past, with a corresponding movement toward the future are all 


8 The importance of this choice of the moment in a given situation is well known. It 
has been subjected to a searching analysis using a precise example in an excellent study, 
the principle of which we approve completely, by Lucien Rudrauf (The Annunciation, 
Study of a plastic theme and its variations, etc.). See especially the list of the seven distinct 
moments possible in the theme of the Annunciation, in spite of its extreme simplicity of 
action. These moments are very different in their aesthetic and sentimental values. 
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part of the fundamental aesthetic structure of the work. And the vastness of 
this double movement (one of the most outstanding in art) gives to the time of 
this painting certain artistic traits that are essential to it. 


IV 


There is then no doubt about this importance of time in the plastic arts, about 
its double presence as time of contemplation and intrinsic time of the work and 
about the existence of an interplay of harmonies and disharmonies between the 
one and the other of these two times.’ 

I should like now to bring some order to the aesthetic study of these facts by 
undertaking a brief comparison of time in music with time in painting. Time 
in music has been the subject of many studies from Plato and St. Augustine to 
Bergson and many others. It might be worth while to make use of this extensive 
and precise knowledge to uncover the facts, analogous and contrary but less 
exact and less well known, that play a role in the plastic arts. 

The three chief classifications of aesthetic facts relative to musical time concern 
(a) its dimensional extent (b) its structure, notably in the form of rhythm (c) 
its agogic (tempo or speed) variations. Let us study the same facts in the 
plastic art, principally in painting (but let us not neglect sculpture and architec- 
ture when these have a bearing on the subject). 

V 

A musical work occupies and organizes a time which varies from one or two 
minutes to two or three hours (the works of the lyrical theater are the longest, 
and may extend far beyond this limit if one considers a group such as the Wagne- 
rian Tetralogy, the performance of which requires several days). This period of 
time always has an exact beginning and a precise end, characterized musically. 
For example, in classical music, there are strict rules governing the moment the 
voices begin, and when they stop on the cadences. And, between the beginning 
and the end, certain rules, equally precise,—the use of “broken cadences,” 
“interrupted,” etc.—serve to mark the continuity of the temporal development 
in spite of the partial and temporary stops. 

With rare and accidental exceptions, outside of properly artistic conditions, 
(time tables of the opening of expositions or museums; ritual presentations of 
works of religious art during ceremonies, etc.) it is not the same in the plastic 
arts: the time of concrete presence (time of contemplation) is not defined. The 
contemplation is never very long: who remains more than a few minutes in pure 


9 If one wished to be absolutely complete, one would have to consider still two other 
times: (a) the time of the conception and execution of the work. But the latter is of no 
aesthetic importance except as it is evoked by the finished work, and plays a part in its 
artistic effect. I shall note further on the dangers of confusion in this respect (particularly 
in connection with an article, cited below and very interesting by Marcelle Wahl). (b) The 
time of the material permanence of the finished work. For example, the fact that an 
architectural structure is visibly ancient, and bears the marks of the action of time has 
a certain aesthetic effect. But one can always go back in thought to the time when the 
work was new (‘‘when the cathedrals were white’’). It is for these reasons that we shall 
not linger here in these two points of view. 
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aesthetic contemplation before a painting? All the phenomena of contemplation 
take place during a period of from thirty seconds to ten minutes. A longer time 
would begin to be abnormal, and would suppose causes and consequences outside 
the purely aesthetic attitude (for example, facts relative to religious mysticism, 
or the iconographic study of the work, etc.). In this time, impressions are pro- 
duced of which some are solely relative to the subjective attitude of the spectator 
(a shock of surprise or a slow captivation of the mind, attention or distraction, 
revery, or a participation in a dynamism, etc., etc.). But one can say that there 
is always more or less rapidly, more or less lastingly, a more or less central 
moment of coincidence and of harmony between this time of contemplation and 
the time itself of the work, at least when the aesthetic effect is profound. 

As for this intrinsic time of the plastic work, one can say that its organization, 
in general, is stellar and diffluent. The time of-the work radiates, so to speak, 
around the prerogative moment represented. The latter makes a structural 
center from which the mind moves backward to the past and forward to the 
future in a more and more vague fashion until the moment when the image fades 
gradually into space. 

Let us consider the Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple by Tintoretto. 
The group composition dictates the movement by means that are topographical, 
morphological, and dynamic. That is, a spiral staircase between the shadowed 
wall of the temple and the cloudy but clear sky. Mary is half-way up the stair, 
walking slowly toward the group of priests about to welcome her. A slow and 
gentle rhythm of movement is suggested by the detail of the wide tread of the 
stairs, no doubt to emphasize the smallness of the young girl alone among groups 
of people. One feels that she has just climbed the three steps that separate her 
from St. Anne. One accompanies her in thought to the threshold. Any longer 
prolongation or more complete regression would be in contradiction to the 
evident theme of which the pictured moment is the stellar center. But the 
influence of contemplation along this course is easy and sure if one does not 
prolong the time of the work, and if one leaves both ends of the action undefined.!® 
There is a delicate charm in continuous time with misty edges. 

Let us compare Heliodorus Driven from the Temple by Raphael: here we receive 
a shock in quick and dramatic time, but it is difficult to prolong (certain people 
and animals represented in the act of running or jumping are caught in mid-air 
and must fall back to the ground). A fact characteristic of most of the great 
compositions of Raphael is this: the time of a certain part of the picture (here 


10 A kind of aesthetic accident that is rather curious may occur in this connection. It 
may happen that a work of art incites its spectator (or reader) to a revery, a kind of 
imaginary romance lived subjectively where the work of art is forgotten, since it was but 
the inspiration and the pretext. No doubt this inductive power is linked very closely to 
certain aesthetic qualities of the work. It may even have been expressly desired by the 
artist. But if it goes too far, and produces effects which separate from the work, it comes 
in conflict with the true contemplation, and may become aesthetically abnormal. The 
man who likes music for the mental images it helps him form does not really like the music. 
On this same subject there are curious facts in the history of religious art. In general 
the mystics ask that the image lead to thoughts which are detached from the work itself 
and cause it to be quickly forgotten. And in this their attitude is clearly different from 
the purely aesthetic attitude. 
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the right side, the dramatic one) is not homogeneous with the time of the other 
part (here, the left): on the left side many of the people are caught in indifferent 
and conventional attitudes which belong unhappily to this “‘time in the studio”, 
if I may say so, where Raphael is responsible for some of the worst faults of 
academicism. This is the great defect in his Placing of Jesus in the Tomb. 
There, time is neither fused nor suspended, it is clumsily arrested in positions 
that are obviously studio poses taken without any fusion with an action which 
might prepare them and prolong them, and which, moreover, are contradictory 
if one should attempt to prolong them. This is, in general, a fault of Raphael 
as soon as he tries to get away from those prerogative moments which may be 
prolonged in repose or in cyclic rhythm and in which on the contrary he excels." 

One could in painting, use the terms “‘poetic” and “dramatic” for these two 
kinds of time on condition that we understand that it has nothing to do with the 
emotional atmosphere of the work, but only with the structure. One can call 
“poetic” a time when the pictured moment links and blends with the previous 
and subsequent moments capable of prolonging contemplation a long time, 
without differentiation between that prolongation and the intrinsic time of the 
work; and “dramatic” a time so closely connected to the prerogative moment 
that it cannot be linked to what follows or to what precedes without evoking 
images in striking contrast with the spectacle of the prerogative moment. Asan 
example: The Blow of the Lance by Rubens. The close relation of the time of 
the work with the pictured moment is the structural key to its dramatic character 
along with a thousand other plastic factors unnecessary to analyze here. Com- 
pare with the Descent from the Cross, also by Rubens, in the museum of Antwerp. 
However dramatic the theme and the plastic whole may be, the linking in fusion, 
the gradual sliding down of the body, the agogic slowing of the action almost to 
immobility, create this contrast between the dramatic character of the action 
and the poetic structure of the time, which is one of the profound reasons for the 
strange character (almost voluptuous in one detail) of this work that has caused 
so much literary comment, because of its double moral perspective in profound 
contrast. 

I cite here facts which have as much to do with rhythm and tempo as with 


11 As for temporal dualism in Raphaelesque composition, consider the Transfiguration: 
the time of all the upper part is a time of slow and cyclic rhythm; the time of the lower 
part is one of dramatic shock encumbered in several places by those unlikely poses of 
which we have spoken: where it is impossible to blend with a before and an after. 

12 One may present these two moods of plastic time in another aspect. They correspond 
to what L. Rudrauf properly notes, in the work cited above, concerning the contrast be- 
between the “‘transitory moment’”’ and the “indefinite period,” for the expression of which 
he has recourse to the distinction the philologists make between the perfect and imperfect 
(temporal aspects of the verb). Consequently, he distinguishes a ‘‘present perfect”’ (or 
perpetual and unchangeable), and a ‘‘present imperfect’? (or transitory moment). ‘In 
fact,” he adds, ‘“‘painting and sculpture know these two moods also.”? (He should say: 
these two ‘‘aspects’”’ to maintain the grammatical analogy; cf. Vendryes, The Language, 
1921, p. 117.) The remark is as precisely correct as it is important. To give a striking 
example, compare, on the Tombs of the Medicis, the temporal aspect of the Night, which 
sleeps and of the Dawn, which awakens. No doubt, Michelangelo’s Dawn awakens eter- 
nally, if one may say so, and one could contemplate that awakening perpetually. But that 
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dimensional restriction or openness, and with the narrow or wide stellar structure 
of the time. I can separate only abstractly, in order to analyze them better, 
these various factors which are always systematically combined in a work of art. 

One last fact is worth noting here: the prompt closing of the time of the work 
with a definitive ending can be no more than a seeming end, contradicted by a 
reopening, and the effect is more powerful. If a painter depicts a horse gallop- 
ing toward a wall which is only a yard away, I know that a brutal shock is going 
to put an end presently to this incident. But when Rembrandt shows me The 
Angel Leaving Tobias, if my first impression is that the angel rising with beating 
wings is going to crash into the vaulted ceiling of the room, obviously the inten- 
tion of the painter is that I imagine that it is no obstacle to the angel, so that the 
moment, which is, at first impression, dramatic, is reopened by a kind of spiritual- 
ization of the angel, a flight toward the heavens, and disappearance, thus pro- 
longing poetically the initial dramatic effect, and contributing greatly to the 
impression made by the work. 


VI 


I shall insist less on the facts relating to the organization of the period of time, 
particularly to rhythm, because they have been more often noted and studied by 
aestheticians in connection with the plastic arts.% What must be said is that 
these facts have sometimes been exaggerated by giving the word rhythm a too 
extensive and too vague meaning. There is no rhythm (if one gives this word 


a precise meaning but as general as possible) unless there is an organization of a 
continuous succession through the cyclic repetition of the same basic scheme 
(which is of course susceptible of various concrete forms). There can then be 
purely spatial rhythms. The history of decorative art gives us many examples. 
The cyclic repetition of the same motif, or of analogous motifs of the same 
dimension, is constantly met in decoration, especially with the primitives. One 
sees it also in architecture (a colonnade is the simplest type among the functional 
elements in architecture, but in a general way architectural decoration is rhyth- 
mic, be it in vertical or in horizontal direction). On the other hand, in sculpture 
which is not included in an architectural synthesis, and in isolated pictures, such 
spatial rhythms are rare; because forms of symmetry, balanced groupings, and 
more or less geometric schemes of composition are not sufficient to create a 
spatial rhythm, in the strict sense of the word. 

Finally, if we speak of temporal rhythm (and that is what interests us here) we 
must be even more strict. Certainly the successive themes of visual perception 
can be organized rhythmically in time, as the experiments of Koffka have proved 
forty years ago. But are these facts constant or significant in the contemplation 
of plastic works, or in the intrinsic time of these works? One must be very 
reserved in saying so. No doubt when contemplation becomes revery, and 
produces phenomena that bring it close to hypnosis, one sees a rhythmic plan 





eternal instant remains transitory in its essence, so that there is contrast between the 
eternal and the transitory, between the contemplation, and the time of thework. While 
with the Night there is harmony no matter how long contemplation may be. 

18 For example, by W. Drost, Pinder, v. Schmarsow, Marcelle Wahl, etc., ete. 
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established. But most often, normal conditions of contemplation prevent such 
an occurrence. Thus the fact that the attention of the spectator moves from 
one part of the picture to another at will works against the formation of a rhythm 
in the true sense of the word. Finally when the time of the work is clearly 
rhythmic (for example by the depiction of a rhythmic action: dancing, walking, 
the movement of waves, or reflections on the water, the fluttering of leaves, etc.) 
we must note that art in general tends, by the choice of a prerogative moment, 
to suggest a kind of mental equivalent to rhythm, by the permanence of this 
prerogative moment, rather than to demand that the mind actually travel the 
complete rhythmic cycle. If for example one studies psychologically the con- 
templation of a work such as the Dance by Bourdelle (one of the most powerful 
plastic portrayals of rhythm that exist), one will see that there is produced with 
regularity as a kind of thesis or accented time, a coincidence of the subjective 
rhythm and the objective time; while with the arsis the representation becomes 
mentally vague, when a kind of discrepancy should occur between the mental 
image (which would show another moment of the action) and the visual image. 
If from time to time a rhythmic plan is thus suggested, most often one’s thought 
tends to take a kind of “pleasure in repose” in a participation with the element 
of stability, which is a function of rhythm, and on which the artist has based his 
work in the choice of the pictured moment. 

There are other facts of the organization of time to which the idea of rhythm 
is wrongly imputed, but which are none the less very important: for example this 
group movement, the general ‘‘arabesque”’ of a picture, that the spectator at one 
time contemplates in desultory fashion, at another grasps intuitively as a whole. 
It is a powerful influence in the organized plan of contemplation as well as in the 
over-all understanding of the composition, its expressive value, and its style. 
It is often expressed by technical details, for example by the sense of touch. 
Marcelle Wahl, among others, has shown in her book on Movement in Painting, 
its importance in the composition and aesthetic characterization of works such 
as the Creation of Man by Michelangelo, Venus and Music by Titian, The Death 
of Sardanapalus by Delacroix. This author is mistaken, in my opinion, to 
speak of rhythm in this connection, not only because the term is not scientifically 
exact, but because it leads to phrases such as “‘rhythms of creation and emotion,” 
which seem to me mythical notions. But once this error in terminology is 
corrected, there is no doubt that the quest, in the form of characteristic ara- 
besques, of a kind of ordered movement of the dynamism of the work through 
space and time, corresponds to something positive and important." 

The profound nature of this concept will be better understood, and the positive 
study of it more successful, if we think of such an organization, in its temporal 
aspect and scope, as corresponding exactly to what is called in music the phrasing; 

144M. Rudrauf (quoted above) is also wrong to speak of rhythm for facts which belong 
both to phrasing and tempo. But except for this faulty term, the facts which he observes 
and notes in regard to the dynamic organization of the picture in its relation with the time 
of the action are very carefully and thoroughly studied. 

15 Notably in the Case of Eugéne Delacroix such aims are entirely normal. Certain 


precise indications in his memoirs show that he was consciously preoccupied with artistic 
factors of this kind. It is what he called the ‘‘torsion” of the picture. 
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distinguished both from the melody (which is based on the differences of pitch) 
and from the rhythm (based on the repetition of an arsis-thesis system). Like 
rhythm it is based on facts of intensity (nuances) even while its form is extended 
over a dimension analogous to that of melody. 

Whoever distinctly grasps these ideas, will feel the importance of what we must 
call the phrasing of a picture; and for example, the stylistic importance of the 
differences observable between the slow, full, majestic phrasing of a Veronese 
(that of Tintoretto is more suave with equal plenitude), the rugged phrasing 
of Caravaggio, powerful in its boldness, brutal, even a bit melodramatic; the 
essentially polyphonic and architectonic phrasing of N. Poussin; or again the 
pathetic and tormented phrasing of Delacroix. It is entirely reasonable to note 
a likeness with these characteristics in the music of Palestrina, Monteverdi, 
Bach, or Berlioz." 


VII 


Plastic tempo is very closely allied to all the preceding facts. But it is dis- 
tinguished from them in principle. In music, the tempo is the qualitative" 
impression of slowness or of speed expressed by indications such as: adagio, 
andante, presto, etc.; and of which the slightest variations often have a great 
expressive value. It is understood that in painting and in sculpture, it is im- 
possible by objective means to account for an impression of slow time, very 
slow, to the point of immobility almost (as depicted in works such as the St. 
Jerome in his Cell by Diirer, or the Song of Love by Burne-Jones, or Mourning 
by Saint-Gaudens); or an impression of moderately rapid, truly agitated or 
fantastically violent movement, as demonstrated in these three stages by the 
Spring of Botticelli, the Rape of the Daughters of Leucitppus, by Rubens, and the 
Horse Frightened by the Storm by Delacroix. But one must not forget that it is 
the same in music where no count of the number of notes per second can suffice 
to indicate the temporal rapidity which comes from causes which are aesthetically 
much more subtle.'® 


16 We are not dealing in vague analogies. For example, on the subject of the close 
relationship in style (and in aesthetic doctrine) between Caravaggio and Monteverdi, one 
may read an excellent and thorough article by René Jullian (Pro Arte, January 1946). 
And perhaps this historian of art, who is also a learned aesthetician, has not made use 
of all the elements which not only permit of a comparison but make it necessary. Thus, 
one of the characteristics of the phrasing of Monteverdi (the unprepared attack with 
certain dissonances) is easily comparable with certain characteristics of the rather brutal 
dynamism of the compositions of Caravaggio (the attack by grouping people in a luminous 
ray of light producing violent contrasts of shadow and light, and modelling detail only 
at the other extremity of his trajectory : see for example his Death of the Virgin). Naturally, 
Caravaggio never thought of imitating Monteverdi, or vice versa. But the normal evolu- 
tion of art has inspired both of them not to fear the boldness, the formal violence of suc- 
cessive dynamism that their predecessors would not have dared. 

17 Cf. Hugo Riemann; or Liszt, preface to the Dante-Symphony; or Lionel Landry, 
Musical Sensibility, 2nd ed., p. 35. 

18 A passage in demi-semiquavers of an adagio pours out more notes per second than 
a presto in white and black notes. Even the length of each measure is not a sufficient 
criterion of the agogic (rate of speed), although certainly it is a most frequent and most 
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Thus, a slow tempo or a sprightly one, sliding gradually to a limit which has 
almost an eternal quality or animating the universe of the work with speed toward 
a future opened up or soon closed, is among the essential characteristics of a 
picture, a statue, and, up to a point, of an architectural work. No doubt, in 
this last case, (architecture), since there is no depicted action, the nature of this 
“tempo of the monument” is more difficult to grasp. But it is easy to under- 
stand that the physical or psychic work of a monument can imply a very clearly 
characterized rate of speed. The tempo of the Greek temple, of the Romanesque 
church, of the Gothic cathedral in the primitive style, the middle period, and then 
the flamboyant, is obviously more and more rapid. One could comment upon 
this along spiritualistic lines taking account of many elements, among which 
the character of the decoration has a great symptomatic value. But in the realm 
of pure technique it is also easy to find positive criteria. The examination of the 
forms of bell-towers from the eleventh to the sixteenth century (for example, a 
group like Brantome, Morienval, Senlis, and Notre Dame de |’Epine in France) 
will suffice to illustrate the facts. Forms which are at first square and squat, 
then much less heavy and more perforated, with more absolute elevation in 
height, and a basis of support less broad with a greater vertical elevation, make 
a dynamism from low to high which is more and more rapid in its tempo. It is 
connected with the idea of “‘élan’”’, which, however subjective it may appear, can 
be studied morphologically in profound and exact fashion. Thus it is impossible 
to separate it from the idea of the rapidity of an essential movement, which has 
become spiritual, going in the opposite direction from the forces of gravity and 
decay. ; 

These last facts of course suggest the idea of a symbolic relationship between 
the concretely structural facts positively presented in the “cosmos” created by 
the work, and a transcendental content which would prolong and surpass it. 
But I do not wish to enter upon these considerations, which belong properly to 
philosophy and metaphysics. What we have already seen is sufficient to permit 
certain useful conclusions. Here they are. 


Vill 


1. The positive analysis of a work of plastic art cannot be sufficient unless it 
takes account of those time factors of which we have just spoken, as well as of 
the facts reducible to spatial considerations. The more scientific one wishes to 
make aesthetics, the more one must consider these factors. The universe 
created by a plastic work always involves a time of which the principal character- 
istics—dimension, ‘aspect’? (in the philological sense), rhythm, tempo etc.— 
must be considered in a complete analysis, and often have an importance essential 
to the study of the art of which the particular work is an example. 

2. These facts would be of great significance also (although we have not 





normal proceeding to shorten the measure to give an impression of acceleration. But 
there are also purely harmonic means (for example the ‘“‘retard’’ and the ‘‘anticipation’’) 
and polyphonic ones. In the ‘‘stretto” of a fugue, the ‘‘entrance”’ of the voices at brief 
intervals of time gives the characteristic impression of haste. 
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insisted on this point of view) for the psychological, philosophical, and even 
scientific study of time. Because one would have but an insufficient and im- 
perfect conception of the way in which man thinks of time, if one did not take 
account of the documentation which aesthetics furnishes on this subject. In 
that immense and fundamental activity of the human race, the realm of the arts, 
man exercises the power to master time, to fashion and form it, to vary it qualita- 
tively, and to generate it by means of which the greatest plastic masterpieces 
form the most authentic evidence. 

3. In so far as there is a difference, in regard to time, between the plastic arts 
and others, the advantage is on the side of the plastic arts. I do not hesitate, 
in fact, to say that time is more important aesthetically, and more worthy of 
study, in painting, sculpture, or architecture than in music, the dance, or the 
cinema. Here more delicate and more profound perspectives are opened up. 
Why? 

Because, in the arts which are obviously temporal, time is the palpable stuff 
of which the works are fashioned. The symphony, the film, and the ballet 
are spread out, laid down, on a bed of time; the time spent by the auditor or 
spectator is practically predetermined. His psychological experience must pass 
through a mill, as it were, where the work is measured out to him moment by 
moment according to the creator’s will. The composer and the dramatist are 
the masters and tyrants of a direct and obvious time. If they make good use of 
it, let us applaud, of course. But their task is quite simple in this regard. 

But the painter, the architect, and the sculptor are masters, by a more subtle 
magic, of an immaterial time which they establish when they create a universe 
whose temporal dimension can extend or contract in a moving and curious way. 
Now a brief and fragile moment is brought to life brilliantly, perfectly; again the 
extent of the universe can reach to the equivalent of eternity. On this temporal 
frame is modeled a content that can be as rich in rhythm, in impetus, in variation 
of speed or slowness (and hence in human or transcendental significance) as all 
musical or literary temporality. But this time is never suggested except by 
means that are indirect, oblique, and subtle. However fragile, delicate, un- 
substantial may be these means of suggesting time, they are the key to the 
greatest success in these arts. Plastic time is an essential time, of which the 
particular characteristics in each work form the most moving evidence of the 
power of the artist, in creating a masterpiece, to flash before our eyes a world to 
which he invites us, and where we may live. 





METHOD IN AESTHETICS! 
RAYMOND BAYER 


Beauty is, first of all, the fruit of an operative realism; no mystic doctrine can 
belie this fact. There is in art a trajectory which is magical and instantaneous, 
the trajectory described in the works of the master designers, which moves as if 
by magic from the object to the eye and from the eye to the pencil. Thus a sort 
of reflex arc, on a higher level, brings the artist to the attention of the layman 
and to the respect of his equals. Beauty, set on this reflex arc, is born. 

We must dwell for a moment on the operative realism of beauty. In all art 
objects lies the immobilized path of an activity. From this rises, as the specific 
trait of each artist, a feeling for lines which is his alone, a certain personal 
rhythm, and a personal confession of his artist’s hand. For the hand is there; 
there is always a hand. The beautiful object is the sign of an action. This 
operative realism, which the artists of the Renaissance imposed with authorita- 
tive clarity, confers its features upon the world of beauty, imparting its own 
aspects. Furthermore, it may even explain beauty and allow us to understand 
Misa 

Aesthetics has had its approaches, but never its method. For centuries people 
thought that Beauty formed a philosophy. Men sought out, as the scholastics 
might have said, the being and the essence of Beauty, which thereby became 
transcendental. That was the business of philosophers. The assimilation of 
aesthetics into a metaphysics was inevitable. Metaphysics considered, in a 
single method, all forms of the Ideal; the Ideal in turn is nothing more than a 
realized Idea, Idea become tangible, Idea incarnate. Dialectic, the instrument 
of ontology, became aesthetic method. Aesthetics aimed directly at a certain 
appearance of being, which was, from a metaphysical point of view, Being itself. 
It was Being demonstrated, a display of the Idea, and a resplendence of truth. 
Beauty thus joined with all the forms of Goodness; the very substance of Divin- 
ity. In aesthetics, as in every other speculation of the Greeks, the axiological 
was absorbed into the ontological, and Value was absorbed into Reality. 

Aesthetic speculation began there. As in Plato and the Post-Kantians, this 
speculation considered Beauty as an essence, an Idea in the Platonic sense, and 
a transparency from the heaven of Ideas. It is thus that Platonism dominated 
all metaphysical method, down even to Schopenhauer and Vischer. Schiller 
made of beauty a liberty in appearances. Schelling made of it the harmonious 
synthesis of the Non-Ego and the Ego, of Nature and of Thought. Hegel made 
of it the perceptible birth of the absolute Mind. 

This method consists metaphysically of two movements. Its first is intellec- 
tual intuition; the philosopher finds the revelation of the Idea in a position of the 
mind characterized by spontaneity and irrestibility of feeling, but saturated with 
intelligence and even with rationalism. To some, such a position may seem 
contradictory. Kant, bringing beauty back from the transcendent to the 

1A public lecture given at the Sorbonne. Translated by Francis J. Carmody from 


“‘De la Méthode en Esthétique,”’ by permission of the Revue Philosophique. Edited and 
abridged by T. M. 
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transcendental, toward a play of imagination and understanding, measures the 
abyss which lies between the terms. This perceptive intuition, at least, permits 
one to give beauty a definition and to find its essence. The second phase of this 
method is deduction, which is an attempt to draw from an intuitional definition 
all that it contains or implies. This double step has given rise, in aesthetics, to 
the great metaphysical systems. One develops the implications of the concrete 
Universal, which is the object, by supposing that the essences are in the indi- 
vidual objects. 

Aesthetics began the day that Plato asked Hippias the question: ‘““What is 
Beauty?” while Hippias still answered: “‘What is beautiful?” and gave examples: 
“Beauty is gold, a beautiful steed, a beautiful virgin.” ‘See here, Hippias,” 
answered Socrates, “I do not ask you what is beautiful, but what is Beauty.” 
The problem then was to find the Essence, an aesthetics in types and models. 
It was necessary to see by remembering, to see the creative idea under the 
imperfect realizations, through the perceptible copies of the creative potter- 
demiurge. That is why reminiscence became an aesthetic discipline: one found 
by flashes, in one’s metaphysical memory, the heaven from which we had 
fallen, and it was given to us to contemplate the Idea itself. That is why 
aesthetics was a kind of metaphysics of enthusiasm and a kind of dialectic of 
love. That is why Plotinus, as a faithful disciple of Plato, after having com- 
posed his treatise On Beauty, felt the need of writing a second treatise, which 
appears in the Fifth Ennead, on Intelligible Beauties: in which a philosopher’s 
eye, by a twist upon itself, might suddenly contemplate the beauty of Ideas . 
while dispensing with the objects of this world. 

That, also, is why the whole metaphysics of beauty was, afterward, only a 
corollary of the theory of types. In truth, the sensible appearance of the Idea, 
of the Idea incarnate, this metaphysical aesthetics, was then, despite appearances, 
a homogeneous aesthetics, seeking the Ideal under its incarnations. It advanced 
from the symbolism of liberty, according to Schiller, to static idealism in Schel- 
ling; it went from Hegel’s dialectic of the Idea (a progressive disengagement of 
the mind from a sensible exterior) to the metaphysical basis of Schopenhauer’s 
Being (an attitude of Representation which delivers us from the world as Will). 
In short, philosophical aesthetics, from whatever horizon it may come, always 
interprets Beauty according to the traits of a metaphysic and in a Platonic 
climate .... 

The establishment of aesthetic method dates only from the nineteenth century. 
This is not surprising: aesthetics is, of all the positive disciplines, the most 
paradoxical. It seems to combine all obstacles to the formulation of proof. 
As a science, it is a refractory one. 

Aesthetic method has long wandered without becoming fixed; or rather, it has 
had stages of development. As a servant and without its own doctrine, it has 
followed the pace of the surrounding sciences. Gustave Lanson once showed 
that it was the destiny of the history of literature to follow one by one, before 
achieving autonomy of methods, the doctrines and the vast syntheses of the 
moment. So it has been with the changing philosophies of nature, from the 
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method of classification down to the theories of environment, dear to Taine, and 
down to the inspirational transformism of Brunetiére. These were stages in 
the development of aesthetic method. 

The first established aesthetics was a kind of psycho-physics, a physical 
aesthetics. Conceiving its object by analogy with physical bodies, aesthetics 
was considered, in contrast to the aesthetics of the philosophers, and to the 
aesthetics “from above” as aesthetics “from below.” This was notably the 
step taken by Fechner, who was the first to dare to apply experimental method 
to the science of beauty. Fundamentally, his method was threefold: choice, 
production, and statistics of usual objects. He proposed for numerous subjects 
a number of similar forms among which one might choose; it is thus that in the 
problem of the proportions of the rectangle, the section of “golden cross-sec- 
tion” had the preference. He required after this that one reproduce, or better 
construct, those simple figures which were considered the most beautiful, begin- 
ning with the simplest (a rectangle, a square), in which affectivity and relation- 
ship alone are in play, and are not pretexts for parasitical associations. He 
carried his investigation, finally, to the most usual forms and proportions of the 
objects of common life (calling cards, picture frames), proceeding from these 
general usages to the formulation of laws of taste. 

The first trials, very rudimentary, of the three methods of Fechner, could not 
give satisfactory results. But at Leipzig, in the laboratory of Wundt, were 
pursued works inspired in the same spirit; and there was elaborated, bit by bit, 
a methodology whose theory was most recently fixed by Kiilpe and Ziehen. To 
the method of simple choice, as recommended by Fechner, were added at least 
six other methods: the method of multiple choice, the method of series presented 
in decreasing and increasing order, the method of couples of which one term was 
each time to be preferred, the method of continuous change, wherein, under one’s 
eyes, were modified the dimensions, intensity and form of the object; the method 
of temporal variations, wherein the novelty consists in introducing, into apprecia- 
tion, the time and the duration of the experiment; finally and especially, the 
method of simple description. This last increases our knowledge of the subject 
which values, rather than that of the object valued. 

The sum total of the steps taken by aesthetics “from below” includes informa- 
tion on the mechanics of the operation, on the aesthetic typology of the subjects, 
on tests of beauty compared to statistics of tastes. But to what does this sum 
total lead us? Of what are we studying the beauty? Let us consider clearly the 
method of Zeising and his attempts—the attempts of all those who, after him, 
tried to elucidate the magic of the golden cross-section. One anxiously ex- 
amined simple and geometric figures in order to find the mysterious number. 
Under the pretext of a logic of forms, this meant substantialization of dimensions, 
making a thing out of them, an aesthetic thing. This meant, through beauty of 
form, bringing to life again a certain Platonism, minus the Idea, and a 
Pythagoreanism without its monasteries and its cosmology. Just as Weber’s 
law had given rise to laboratory aesthetics, believing in the force of figures, 
measuring stimuli and sensations logarithmically, here appeared a preliminary 
sketch of a geometric science of art, based on an elementary consideration of 
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objects, their measurement, the relationship of their axes and their diagonals 
expressed in numbers. But the objects of aesthetics are not simple, and this 
aesthetics was one of elementary things, rising with difficulty to works of art. 
Especially, by mere measurement, one never obtains with respect to the work of 
art anything more than an approximate and deceptive aesthetic knowledge, a 
beauty as it were merely approximative. Strange to say, in the most authentic 
masterpieces of art the magic relationship was exact only about to.one decimal. 
After hours of measurement and long series of checks, one remained in a state of 
dismay, and the masterpiece retained its secret. At last it became necessary to 
compromise with the devil, set up results with an error of one ten-thousandth, and 
calm down the refractory ciphers. What aestheticians of this school forgot was 
that in art it is exactly the ten-thousandths that count. They realized more 
clearly, at each set-back, that the aesthetic object is not a physical object; it is 
not the one measured by Fechner. The old occult magic of numbers came back 
from afar to haunt this oversimplified dream of positivism. 

The development of the sciences of the soul soon imposed another method, 
and the third stage appeared: some persons thought they could found an aes- 
thetics which would be a province of psychology. Having failed as a paradig- 
matic reflection of the invisible world, all the more in that it was a creature of the 
physical world, beauty became a psychic object. Denying to aesthetics any 
element of specificity, they claimed to find in it merely the description of an 
attitude between several things, a province or sphere of behavior. This was an 
intimate attitude whose traits they did their best to distinguish. 

The truly aesthetic fact, they claimed, is a special activity of the mind in the 
face of things. It takes its place therefore, as a psychic prop, between other 
activities, and stands in contrast to them. We must describe behavior toward 
beauty in relation to practical and affective behavior, ethical behavior, cognitive 
behavior, and the religious attitude. They described its characteristics minutely: 

1) The halt: the first aesthetic reflex, the first response of the individual being 
to suspend the stream of thought, not to pass beyond it, and to find oneself in the 
act of contemplation. 

2) Isolation: according to the penetrating description of the German aes- 
thetician Hamann, aesthetic behavior seemed to be composed of abstractive 
force. Removing from our field of perception all that is not the contemplated 
object, with it we shut ourselves in and, becoming as it were aesthetic monads, 
we live an instant outside the world, like islands. 

3) The meaning of appearance: our feelings, in the aesthetic sphere, lack 
reality; and the aesthetic object also, pure appearance, requires, by a deceptive 
formalism, that we preoccupy ourselves no longer with the contents of things, 
but solely with their aspect. 

4) The intuitive attitude: no more discursion as in science, for now we proceed 
by soundings and thunderbolts; we are seized or repelled by an immediate 
impression. 

5) The relationship to sentiment: for it is not merely true that the aesthetic 
attitude is subjective, revealing a basic reaction of the ego. One must add that 
we relate the object not to a concept but to a way of feeling. We must even 
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advance further, claiming that this behavior is distinct from all others, because it 
restores, calming cognitive tyranny, the continuous bass of an affectivity which, 
under practical action itself, has not given up. Everywhere else—in perception, 
intellect, or practical action—the learned root of the psychic phenomenon is 
visible. In the contemplation of beauty, on the contrary, the affective root, 
offended and compressed, begins to rise again, and a more primitive event of 
consciousness appears. 

6) These various traits of aesthetic behavior led us to the last of all, which 
seemed crucial. For thirty years, toward the end of the last century and at the 
beginning of the present one, the theory of empathy was spread through all 
Western Europe. This phenomenon of beauty gave rise to a whole aesthetic 
philosophy. 

In the beautiful object, and from us to it, is established a tacit accord and a 
completely affective mutual complicity. The object, in one sense, seems to 
penetrate us, flow into us more easily than others do, and fuse with us, as would 
a delectable drink. Might it not be possible then to conceive an aesthetic 
attitude as a strange phenomenon, like the resurgence of an ancient sympathy 
between us and the universe, so that we might be able to feel again in the thing, 
and symbolically like the thing; and to have feelings in objects. As if they were 
branches, I feel in my arms the sap of the oak, and the oak suddenly becomes 
beautiful for me. This is a psychic attitude of symbolization and an act of 
fervent synthesis, the effective living together of myself and of the universe. 
Beauty is a symbolic sympathy. Thus Theodor Lipps, inaugurating his sym- 
bolism of forms, sought with penetration and at times with good fortune the 
“sympathetic” contents of several hundred profiles of vases, between their 
strangulations and their bellies, between the tightening of anguish and all the 
psychic figures of expansion. Thus an interior mechanism explained the beauty 
of lines, psychic mechanism which commented on each of the forms of the world, 
giving it beauty as its double or asitsshadow. For each body, an individualized 
fusion awoke the specific and mysterious activity which, forming a double to the 
object, raised it to the magic of beauty. But difficulties and obscurities appeared 
at once. Is it my sentiments that I infuse into the object, my anxiety and then 
my joy; and how, at that point, and by what path, do they pass to things? Or 
do these feelings rise from the thing, enveloping us in its power with a suggestion, 
and how, from this point on, having taken the form of the thing, can one find the 
mind, especially find it wnivocally? 

The aesthetician, reworking these analyses, wore himself out for thirty years; 
but at each detail, he arrived closer to a mysticism of fusion which threw over art 
an aesthetics of confusion, not an articulate doctrine. The theorists of symbolic 
thought had no doubt always seen that nothing is indifferent to what surrounds 
us, everything is articulate; and “we are always actors or spectators in the 
theater of the universe”. No doubt also, under the sway of emotion, of sym- 
pathy and its contrary, expressive signs appeared in phenomena and symbolic 
signs in things. In this, descending toward a greater light, we are at the double 
root of expression and of analogy. Yet aesthetics became the last refuge of 
anthropomorphism. 
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In the first place, art was being swallowed up without distinction in another 
type of knowledge. Far from being specific, and remaining as an experience of 
the Other, this ecstasy was merely a new name given to mystic knowledge, living 
together again. If they abandoned mystic union in its strongest sense, 
Einfihlung, coming down again from the divine to things, did not become any 
the more determinate or autonomous. They were reduced to explaining at 
most, in the fashion of Max Scheler, one of the forms, full and privileged, of 
sympathy. Everything amounted to saying, in last analysis, that to feel the 
inspiration of art in any degree and bear witness to it, one had to become in- 
spired. Thus, plunging aesthetics all at once into the behavior of participation, 
making it henceforth incapable of discriminating the lower and the higher, one 
descended, in order to explain beauty, to an indeterminate Ursprung, inarticulate 
and primitive. This meant replacing discussion by symptoms, as if art, which 
comes afterwards, could be assimilated to prelogical and participative activity, 
which comes before. The unbinding of a phenomenon of civilization escaped the 
aesthetician-psychologist, precisely because he tried to interpret it by its root. 
Mystical union with the object ignored above all the object to be made: the 
artist became immobile in mere contemplation. 

The most authoritative and brilliant representative of this stage in aesthetic 
method was, without doubt, in France, Victor Basch. 


Charles Lalo, in our country, marked the other stage, the last of the avatars of 
aesthetics: beauty became a social object. Throughout the doctrine of 
Einfihlung was an ambiguity and a failure. This was soon recognized, all the 
more that the doctrine of the sociologists rose as the last state of an externally 
imposed aesthetic method, surviving the other. The undertow came from afar. 
This dream of a sociological science of art, begun by Herder, had taken body in 
Taine; it built up and constituted, with the three factors of race, milieu and 
moment, a natural history of beauty. Beauty also served therein for the founda- 
tions of a human history, in group determinism and in that of peoples, and 
states. Taine, the ancestor, found in each society the work of art in which it 
expressed itself, with the inevitability and obviousness of the properties of sugar 
and vitriol. According to Taine, in each generation, beauty lived in representa- 
tive types, just as I showed once in the Saint John the Baptist of da Vinci. Civi- 
lizations came, in his works, to spin their art “‘as the silkworm its cocoon.” 

This dream of an anthropological and sociological science was recently inte- 
grated into a more vast and strictly contemporary movement of curiosity, thus 
founding, with Utitz and the German theoricians of the Kunstwissenschaft, the 
new General Science of Art. Socio-aesthetics sought out the primitive functions 
and motives of art itself, stating all the problems of the origin of art, mixed with 
an anxious search for the social vocation of the artist. Art, however was no 
longer a specific activity, but henceforth a factor in civilization and Kultur. 
Socio-aesthetics began to resolve the problems that the Encyclopedists had 
raised for the human sciences. This science, in Charles Lalo, became localized 
in a study of milieux, a philosophy of art criticism, an evolution of styles, and a 
history of changes of taste. Its first fruit was to introduce relativism into 
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aesthetics; to discriminate became its whole methodology. Between impression- 
isms, which lack causes, and dogmatisms, which lack cases, Lalo’s method was 
founded on a refusal of universalism, thus finally doing justice to the chimaera of 
all dogmatisms: “‘Truth within a group, error outside it.”” In the second place, 
eliminating absolutes, and built on the fundamental relativity of all values, this 
science had the merit of at least retaining the notion of aesthetic value: let us 
admit willingly that art is above all a human science and a science of man him- 
self. Finally, the benefit of this concrete aesthetics was to save us definitively 
from diagnostic ideas, from the delirium of inspiration, and finally, from that of 
the solipsist. The field was henceforth free for an aesthetics authentically based 
on critical analysis, attempting to understand phenomena through causes. But 
did they really go back to causes? 

This method has thrown a great deal of light on many problems, though in an 
indirect way. Let us note that the direct aesthetic phenomenon was less con- 
sidered and treated than was the endless nuancing of its frontiers, surroundings 
and milieux. Aesthetics, in short, was being less explored than the exterior 
disciplines that are reflected in it. This method saw the beginning, ripening and 
rich harvest of all the para-aesthetics; or rather this method is the very place of 
convergence of all peripheral approaches to aesthetics. Its sophistry and major 
confusion consists in substituting a science of evaluations for aesthetic value. 
We are no doubt told that there are no values without subjects and without an 
evaluation that rises from individuals or groups: what would value be without a 
human community? We answer merely that value would still exist, as does the 
art of the archer without a target. Even if one admitted sociological occurrence, 
we would still discover, in that so called aesthetic science of opinions, all the 
characteristics and also all the weaknesses of opinion. The collective subjec- 
tivity of tastes and the renaissance of social groups make themselves the ‘‘meas- 
ure of all things.” A sort of statistics of opinions takes the place of the 
masterpiece: this is the art object, not in and for itself, but seen through the 
subjects in which it is refracted. For the understanding that we expected 
is suddenly substituted a patient listing of opinions: the work of art, but with its 
false meanings, its contradictions, the richness and the rebound of its contra- 
dictions; the whole loaded, among so much gold, with the ignorance of those who 
are infatuated with it. For, paradoxically, in this erudite study, the work of art, 
as an inconsistent event, is at times worth more and at times less. I am con- 
sidering the multiple opinions: this is no longer the work of art but our images of 
it, as if, petrified and sealed up on its very first appearance, in its obviousness as a 
thing, among the indisputable stigmata of an operative realism, it could, in a 
certain sense, ever be anything other than itself: a rock of successful achievement, 
a performance offered, definitively saved from the tides. Subtly but in vain the 
youngest sociologists point out that tradition is never fully formed, but becomes 
precise retrospectively. Giorgione is only Giorgione when Titian appears, and 
Mozart, ‘falling back before Beethoven, becomes as it were fixed.”” But that 

«precisely is the setting of the true price of the work and of its real height in the 
curve of evolution, and the calculation of a balance-sheet of values. The 
auxiliaries of aesthetics were set up, with sociology, as new sciences: they 
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appear to be aesthetics; but this meant forgetting that art, once the eyes of 
history are united, delivers itself at once to the intuition of the man who can see. 
Kunstwissenschaft, as a doctrine, swallows and absorbs beauty among the 
phenomena of civilization, which in turn absorb it and dissolve it. Socio- 
aesthetics, as a method, lacking aesthetic value (which it seemed to admit), 
substitutes for values a stock exchange of values. 


We must dementalize aesthetics. Operative realism, before it can establish 
any science of beauty, meets at first a dangerous reef which holds us back. In 
the presence of beauty, there has always risen a mental aesthetics. We used to 
say that the aesthetic object is itself alone, and can be nothing else; it especially 
cannot be, at any price, a “mental thing,” a mere pretext for our cogitations. 
Well, this mental aesthetics, this erroneous aesthetics, has been practised by all 
of us, it is universal; we plunge into it again each time that the mind relaxes its 
vigilance... . 

The aesthetician who picks up a sea-shell, and who infers the cause from its 
effect, has no other method, intuitive no doubt but reconstructive, than the 
exact and learned consideration of the fossil. Otherwise, the conditions of the 
beautiful escape us; why this has been rendered and that is lacking. The work is 
what it is, and it is; we can do nothing about it. We can no longer control its 
existence. 

By realism, in aesthetics, I mean that commentary which, having left the 
thing, goes back to the thing. The aesthetician is the analogue of the artist; but 
he is not the artist, and, in a sense, his action is in inverse direction. He sets up 
estimates; he does not follow the course of the river or of the torrent, he is placed 
below the dam. 

It is the misdeeds of mental aesthetics that we denounce, those rising from a 
certain false idealism. Art is tireless realism; open, like the spirit, it has the 
unique privilege of closing up on the mind like a thing. In the presence of the 
work of art, of the aesthetic thing, nothing counts that has been conceived; 
everything is perceived. In the work of art there is nothing conceived except the 
perceived ; in the spectator there must then be no more than this. The first duty 
then is to a purgation by realism, to place the work of art outside its parasitic 
proliferations, far from untimely associations; to save it. One must purify 
oneself of mental illusions, set aside the pure concepts of understanding as 
dreamings of uncultivated men. But instead men raise “the dust of words,” set 
on the beautiful object the specter of ideas: this is an aesthetics of phantoms. 
Mental aesthetics is no longer a metaphysical method, but rather the aesthetics 
of the common herd, and, at times, the aesthetics of the critic, which is to perceive 
in the object not what the artist has set into it, but what the critic brings to it in 
addition by way of immediate or fortuitious associations, reactive impressions, 
or ephemeral comparisons. The critic adds to the object his own anthropo- 
morphism and vision of the world. He tells what he thinks the object teaches; 
what knowledge and even ethics it conveys. The dream becomes a look, and 
this is the method of analogy. Mental aesthetics conceals the work of art: I 
describe something other than the object, but arownd the object. related to it, 
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and of which it is the pretext. For aesthetic reality, which is given to me, I 
substitute a state of mind or of thought, which I bring to life: this is not an object, 
it is my cogitation. Certainly I can, like Stendhal, dream of something else 
while listening to a symphony; but at once I prove that I am not hearing the 
music, I am mentalizing and I tell my fables; mental aesthetics is an aesthetics of 
fables. The method of analogy is often the sole method of the art critic; he is 
an artist in adjectives. He sets into words his impressions of the aesthetic 
thing, on a blank sheet. This deforming symbolism of the work of art remains 
tenaciously the specific method of the aesthetician. The different and system- 
atic manner in which aestheticians operate must not leave us in ignorance 
of this common postulate and this common error. 


I should like to dwell for a moment on an example taken from architecture, the 
cathedral and its critical commentary by Ruskin, the theorist of The Bible of 
Amiens, of The Seven Lamps of Architecture. Ruskin is a technician, a man who 
has absorbed the science of the monument, esteems its texture, knows its arche- 
ology, as well as or better than anyone at his time. His drawings prove this, 
and even today bear witness to it. Here then, transcribed by one of the masters 
of aesthetics, an inspired zealot of art, one recognizes mental and doctrinal 
transposition of works of art. 

- Ruskinian aesthetics has been called mystic naturism; it is, in any case, the 
clearest outcome of a certain idealism. Asa reaction and a prophecy, it preaches 
the resurrection of craftsmanship, the return of object and landscapes to a 
framework of beauty, unknown to modern industry. For the future, it an- 
nounces the beautifying of the dwellings of the humble and the participation in 
art of a whole people. Taken as a major phenomenon of civilization, that was 
to be the fate and the goal of architecture. But if the arts serve to show the 
state of a people, the art of a nation is thereby a reflection of its morals. To 
describe its monuments is merely to comment on its spiritual bearings. Whence 
the first point, which is an ethical conception of the artist: adore, be humble, and 
exclude nothing, these three terms of the Ruskinian breviary go back finally, not 
to two aesthetic values, but to two virtues, probity and respect. Aesthetics, like 
art, is first of all an apologetics. The second point that concerns us is a religious 
conception of aesthetics, beauty considered as a symbolism of divinity. In his 
Modern Painters, transposing the theory of Hooker, Ruskin describes the prop- 
erties of beauty as reflections in the universe and parables on earth of each of the 
attributes of God. Aesthetics, like art, is a theology; and their naturism is 
mystic. 

One is no longer surprised, in the light of such premises, to see the strange 
commentary on architecture according to the seven lamps, these lamps which, 
according to Ruskin, illuminate its beauty. I should like to show you the seven- 
fold mental mirage in which the cathedral is engulfed. The first beauty of the 
monument, the one that makes it resplendent in the first instance, comes to it 
from the lamp of sacrifice. This lamp requires, first, that in the monument 
appear a characteristic rising from an action of grace; this trace suffices if 
necessary. The artist, as a priest (this might be the whole aesthetic commentary 
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of his work of art) does a loving service to God for man. ‘Neither will I offer 
unto the Lord my God holocausts which cost me nothing.” Here then is the 
first mental mirage, the art of architecture is a prayer. The second lamp no 
doubt brings us closer to the aesthetics of the work of art and proposes a method 
for us; this lamp is called the lamp of truth, signifying, for the eye of an architect, 
the condemnation of lies. Also that exterior which suggests solutions through 
the infra-structure or a false mode of support; which suggest artifice, deceptive 
painting of surfaces to represent some other material than that of which they 
actually consist instead of a use of authentic stones; or expedients, molded 
ornaments, perhaps machine-made, in which remains no trace of the artisan. 
By such a process, as the master decisively said, we have of the monument no 
more than “the sickly phantoms and mockeries of things that were.’’ In this 
look at the texture of the object, there are elements of realism which I must point 
out. The art of the architect is a morphology. Do you think that henceforth 
you may by this evasion enter into the cathedral itself, into contact with the 
aesthetic thing? Do not be deceived: of this lamp of truth, in which the avowal 
of functions retains its propriety as aesthetic frankness less than as a virtue of 
loyalty, you will have no recollection. The third aesthetic perspective on the 
cathedral is the cathedral described according to the lamp of power. A mirage 
in which this new beauty, whose topical conditions are not elucidated, requires 
of each part of the monument some anthropomorphic suggestions of integrity, a 
human healthy robustness and organic fullness, in a general and confused symbol- 
ism of forms. The art of the architect is a mysticism. In the fourth aesthetic 
perspective, the lamp of beauty insists still more on the excellence of Nature, 
which must preside in the choice of any form. Having described the art of the 
cathedral as the explosion of an organism or of a vegetation, this view proposes 
for the art, as model and example, the most usual figures of natural objects. 
Among the forms of the universe, architecture must reason mystically from fre- 
quency to beauty. The vault of heaven requires the arch, the stem of the tree 
calls for the column, the vegetable kingdom demands the capital, that Cor- 
inthian capital which is “beautiful, because it expands and because it looks as if 
the leaves had one root, though that root is unseen”’; the vault of Westminster is 
revoked by the spider-web; and if the lozenge-shaped Lombard ornament prevails 
in beauty over the Greek fret, it is because it is the image of common salt crystals, 
more familiar than those of bismuth. The art of the architect is a cosmology. 
The lamp of life then takes the cathedral into its light and composes for it (to 
seize it therein) a new aesthetic mirage; it gives its metaphysical meaning to the 
monument. The aesthetician, bringing one last footnote to those of the pre- 
ceding lamps, comments definitively on this aesthetics of analogy and of partici- 
pation: every element becomes a reference to relationships of the soul. The uses 
of outward forms are noble or ignoble in proportion to the fullness of the life of 
the mind which is in them, and of which these forms are no more than the 
petrified testimony. The art of the architect is a metaphysics and a spirituality; 
the art of architecture, finally, is a sociology and a history. The book ends with 
the lamp of memory in which the beauty of the work of art is measured by the 
stamp of tradition, and with the lamp of obedience in which the monument 
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becomes beautiful in the community of the social group, and in the measure of 
cohesion of communities. The spiritual life of the work of art has its collective 
coronation; the monument was a pretext for religion, now it has become a 
sociological naotif. Thus you read successively the theology of the cathedral, 
its rapid and summary morphology, then its psychology, its natural cosmology, 
its metaphysics, its historic virtue and its sociology: you have seven versions of 
the monument. And thus, everything is a metaphor, in an aesthetics of mystic 
evidence and predestined signs. I do not have the object, but its metaphors, the 
cathedral retransmitted for the multiple eyes of those who cannot see it. ... 

Only a morphology, technical and wise, could have restrained the pure aes- 
thetician. Overwhelmed by meanings, the thing is no longer the thing... . 
Watch the sequence of contradictions and miscalculations. A few judgments 
taken from Ruskin himself show the error forcefully. The first: ‘“‘Architecture is 
the art which so arranges and adorns the edifices raised by man, for whatsoever 
uses, that sight of them may contribute to his mental health, power, and pleasure”’: 
this is a flowering of non-specific aims. The second: “It is absolutely impossible 
to understand one art without speaking about the others’’: so that, in this mystic 
solidarity of beauty, the topic of its problems and the articulation of its laws by 
provinces are submerged in a lack of distinctions between the arts. The third: 
“The greatest of arts is the one that suggests by no matter what means the greatest 
ideas.”. Note that here, not only is art no longer specific, but it no longer exists. 
The choice of its means was its very essence; it is lost in something other, hence- 
forth indifferent to the quality of its victories. And the last: ‘Perfect art 
perceives and reflects the sum total of nature, while imperfect art scornfully 
rejects or prefers. The duty of artists is not to choose but to be humble. Let the 
young artist beware of the spirit of choosing, which is at best an insolence.”’. Here 
we see the universe of beauty deserted by aristocracy, hierarchy, the whole order 
of values and regimen of validity. The above judgments are the propositions of 
Ruskinian aesthetics; they are the mystic end and the natural corollary of an 
imaginative travesty of the monument, they are its refractions and delirium. 
In short, these are the heresies of the mental method. 

This example must suffice. For present purposes, it gathers together the 
misdeeds of idealism. There is nothing astonishing in the failure and confusion 
of the Ruskinian doctrine, fruits of that architecture of ideas which cover and 
even bury the monument. This is because the thing of art is not at all, except 
in da Vinci’s sense, a cosa mentale. And by taking it as such, aesthetics is 
neither authentic nor possible. The work of art requires something other than 
correspondences; it cannot any more be explained by correspondences than by 
philosophemes; the method of mental analogies was inevitably destined to fail. 
I note that it was, first of all, not a method, but at most a transposition, an at- 
tempt to render the equivalent of the monument in literary art, or, at most, as a 
poem; it is an art of poetry and of lyricism, a translation into another art. 
Hence I no longer have the aesthetic thing but its translation into words and 
into the palette of a vocabulary; this aesthetics is not even a descriptive science. 
In the second place, this method in no way clarified the aesthetic fact in the 
object, but, under a symbolism of human gesture, substituted for it the confused 
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complex of values which precisely are not it: that is, moralism, and a sense of 
truth or of God. This is a development of parables. Once and for all the 
method of analogy dissolves the aesthetic thing in its mental equivalents; the 
thing becomes indifferent to beauty, and to the successful tactics of art. 

The aesthetic object is not to be found here. ‘The sculptor thinks in marble”, 
said Oscar Wilde. Faithful to the method of operative realism, we now require 
other criteria for the monument, the criteria of the architect himself, no others; 
those of the technician-historians of architecture, Semper, W6lfflin, or Focillon. 

We are tempted to adopt, from the point of view of the aesthetician and as a 
hypothesis for work, the three theses proposed for the historian of art by Henri 
Focillon: the monument as a definition of space, as an interpretation of weight, 
and as a receptacle for light; for it is all these, immediately as well as for the 
artist. And what is of primary significance, each moument is such in its own 
way. Asa definition of space, the aesthetics of the monument rises from positive 
families of planes, from the Mediterranean regularity of areas, from the Gothic 
principle of greatest length, from contraction and concentration, juxtaposition 
and cellular extension, the rigorous principle of symmetric compensations or the 
caprice of associations. It rises from a spread of elevations, a plasticity of 
volumes and, to consider merely the cupola, it comments on the immensely 
distinct aesthetic effect of the dome of Florence, the inverted and suddenly rising 
egg-shape of St. Peter at Rome, the formidable dome of St. Sophia, with its 
multiple cupolas, balanced in equivalent moments in the Byzantine churches of 
Constantinus Porphyrogenetus. As an interpretation of weight, the aesthetics of 
monument has its “lamp of power” no doubt, but it analyzes functions positively: 
as a positive function, the wall that supports the roof; as a nervous and affective 
function the column, and its capital; as a problem of function the buttresses and 
the abutments; as a function the solution of the pendentive and of the truncated 
arch; as a function, under the weight of the vaults, each arch and its mouldings. 
Every element of the edifice is functional, it must be and be considered as a 
function, so that the plan of the edifice, itself is ordered and circumscribed by this 
universal system of active forces. A positive lamp of force, which describes only 
what is, and from which may rise an aesthetics. An aesthetics recognized by 
the expert, yet evident to the layman, since to the functions now correspond the 
visible systems of equilibrium: summations or thrusts, oblique bearing or load 
distribution, the false bearing and corbelling, the dispersion of loads on the wall, 
their grouping on the column, the alternation of weak and of strong piers, and the 
magic effect, over-bold or prudent, which surges forth from all that under our 
very eyes: the calm perfections of Paris, the flagrant stiffnesses of Amiens, the 
double collapse of Beauvais; these are positive solutions set up in aesthetic 
families, which are merely families of equilibria at play as classes of perspectives. 
As a receptacle of light, a point on which the most recent theorists of Gothic art 
insist so strongly, the aesthetics of the monument involves the study of methodic 
progress in interior lighting, from the parts of the several schools of the 
Romanesque down to the major evolution of the Gothic: the disappearance of the 
tribunes, which had become triforia, the triforium reduced and absorbed in its 
turn, drawn little by little toward high windows, and making of a gallery a single 
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opening. A topical aesthetics fixes its look on the relationships of empty spaces 
to full ones, the proportion of bare spots and decoration; it comments on the 
science of the surface angles and that of profiles, the antagonism of the pictorial 
sense and of the plastic effect, the prismic decompositions made by the window 
on the stone. It takes account of the aesthetic effects of the arrangement of 
surfaces opposite bays, of their number and disposition, and their degree of 
opening, of the effects of light or of grey, of the receptiveness of masses exposed 
to direct light. It points out the glyptics of masses in a play of surfaces that 
binds and colors. The laws of materials dominate this whole art of the aspects 
of blocks, forming its ultimate visage: monolithic architecture, the dismountable 
fabrication of Japanese art, the restless thinness of ironwork, wooden panels, 
extents of reinforced concrete, striking in empty spaces, the modern structure 
and its aspects, in storied sections, in superimposed glasswork, with the dis- 
appearance of walls; this is a kind of airplane structure, architecture bound to- 
gether by open volumes. All this constitutes a gamut of aesthetic evidence in 
which mystic naturism has no part. Our monument now merits its definition as 
a monument; and it realizes its problems. 

Thus realism sees the edifice; thus is it seen by every authentic aesthetics of 
architecture, as by every true historian of art. That is exactly what the cathe- 
dral is; it has the authenticity of a thing, it is this problem and this object; it is 
thus that from all times the architect and the man of the trade have seen it. 
You can easily see that its realism escapes Ruskinian definitions. 


Let us therefore avoid translations of the work of art. If it is true that the 
= method of a science weds its object, we should imitate, in and through aesthetic 
method, the endless realism of beauty; where only that which leaves an imprint 
counts and bears weight. To say thus that we should dementalize aesthetics, is 
to maintain that no comment belongs in aesthetics which one cannot tangibly 
illustrate by an act of the artist. No idea exists which does not leave its trace: 
each skilled act is inscribed in a perceptible effect, and that which has no effect in 
the object is nothingness in art. Beauty has this nature and essence, that it 
incessantly demands to be realized. Beauty does not exist before its operations. 
It exists in the total of its actions; it is born only in them and through them. 
I can therefore say nothing about the work of art, nothing really specific, except as 
far as I am considering an operation. Beyond this strict observance begins for 
the aesthetician the indispensable rule of silence: everything, when it has become 
invisible, remains subject to suspicion as pure invention. 

Mental aesthetics proceeded at cross purposes: in it the imaginary was sub- 
stituted for explored fact; and, just as I complete my own lacunae and the 
insufficiency of my eye by variations of my mind, the object, as a rapid perception, 
is no longer as it were a theme given for my conceptions. Drop your plumb line, 
measure in every spot, if you will, the penetrating height of inspiration, the depth 
of the waters, a whole art of poetic creation; but in this art of creation there is a 
real depth, a solid work of art is actual and present. Mental aesthetics is 
navigation without an anchor or plumb line, the mirage of unsoundable depths. 
And since there is a bottom that we must touch, nothing authorizes you, not 
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even for the flash of an instant, to raise your anchor again, anywhere. I shut 
myself into the work of art, with it and before it; and, face to face with the object, 
I forget the universe of my thoughts. 

It has been said of this method that it ended up by suppressing sentiment or 
emotion in aesthetics. Yes, in a sense, if understanding and exercising an 
intellectual lucidity means no longer feeling. I know the “grain of beauty,” 
the scar, the particular proportions, the ‘‘wart on his nose,” as Diderot more 
brutally said. But is that not art? and is not its commentary, aesthetics, a 
commentary on the object by a singleness of reasons? To protect oneself from 
mental aesthetics means, in short, exorcizing all the phantoms of the work of art, 
and simply seeing it. 

A reconstructive induction presides henceforth over this faithful history of the 
event that is a work of art; it sustains that valid conjecture of another event, 
which is the future of the work of art. Henceforth, the aesthetician finds in 
each point and even in each act the manifestation of the object and its reality as 
thing: he has grasped the aesthetic order of its conditions. I hunt and I pursue the 
idea, but from mark to mark, I go from one to another: and these marks alone 
are the active element of beauty. In art, every element is inscribed and requires 
that it be inscribed. Thus marked, an intention remains, for the forewarned 
eye, indelible; the learned act of hand remains forever evident, it is always per- 
ceptible to a sagacious eye. You arrive at the mind in arriving at the hand; 
intuitively, an operative panorama grasps you, you need only read it. “The 
sea still shows the wake of the vessel of Pompey.” 

Here are the three interrelated warnings of operative realism: First: Reject all 
kinds of mental aesthetics. Second: Ask yourself, in aesthetics, only about the 
problems that arise. The artist really poses his problems, his true problems, only 
at the moment of the object and in the object. Third: The art ob*ect is a visible 
thing; comment only on what is visible. 

Let us set aside the demon of ideas and consider the work of art instead; let us 
consider its specific traits. The source and leaven of all aspiration, art is the 
contrary of an aspiration; the work of art is an object in this world. It has a 
definition in space and takes its coordinates from time; it is a combination of 
aspects and a concretion, its reality is precisely in its appearance. Taking its 
place in the perceptible world, the work of art, an operative thing, imposes itself 
upon us; it is what it is, for eternity. You can make of it, before its birth, or 
after its birth, the object of contemplation; but, forever set, it is the fixed product 
of acreation. One can say of it, even more than of languages, that it is, forever, 
mind petrified. Its value lies in its uniqueness: the aesthetic object is singular; 
its originality is not its master trait but its very condition of existence. Every 
work of art is an appearance, according to the views of Von Hartmann; that is 
actually why it seems to rise solely from our contemplative life. That still life, 
orange or peach that we might contemplate is in its essence a square canvas, a 
surface without thickness; go behind the painting and there is nothing; which is 
as much as to say that the object is seen as in a mirror. Thus aesthetics is a 
science of aspects as well as of the individual. Of the object must be made an 
art of physiognomy; yet the object must be explained as a phenomenon. While 
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at times we were groping toward pure perceptualism, at times toward pure con- 
ceptualism, in our method we were moving from contemplation to analogy or 
from analogy to metaphysics; but art is active, specific and phenomenal. 

Aesthetics is a science of aspects and a concrete science; it is also a discipline 
of confluences, of technical and tectonic results; an interpretative, quantitative 
analysis of complexes. Its object is above all the interpretation of an appearance; 
hence I have compared it to the sciences of images. This aesthetics I should like 
to name technical or even critical, did I not prefer the word operative. 

On these last pages I should like to outline to you a portrait and a definition. 
This will amount to raising no more than one or two corners of the veil, yet 
herein will be opened two perspectives on the requirements of our science and the 
nature of its object. The portrait is that of competency or excellence; the idea I 
hope to define is that of effects in art. 

First of all competency, the competent or excellent man according to Socrates 
and especially Aristotle. He is the man we consult in matters of morals, who 
knows how to prescribe and diagnose, who possesses a certain tact, a sure flair 
for ethical things, and a natural rectitude as a gift. He is the sampler of virtues 
and qualities, the qualifier, who is called a specialist. You realize, within 
Aristotle’s method, the importance of competency for rectitude of morals and 
for determining just judgment; whence beauty, which lives on competencies. 
For the artist is a specialist in power to do, as art connoisseurs are specialists in 
knowing. Art occurs among experts; the opinion of experts is that of a particular 
experience. The artist, who knows cases, shuts himself into his world of sensa- 
tions, which is either color, or sound, or words, in a limited and specific universe 
that he has discovered. There he finds himself, as it were, in the strangeness of 
familiar things. Within this universe he proceeds by ever deeper soundings, 
within himself, but operated on this universe; the instantaneous movement of a 
long knowledge guides his hand. His movements have then an astonishing 
concision and know inexplicable short cuts to success, which show, in the unique 
translations he proposes, a unique brevity. He remains within the world of his 
own operations; he is a master of technical revolutions. The same in the case of 
the critic or the amateur; he also discovers and progresses by integration. The 
competent man corresponds by his knowledge to the power of the poet. Thus 
the aesthetician, who also knows cases, becomes the analogue of the artist, whom 
he accompanies in his penetrations. He knows the crop, the year; he sees the 
“value” and the “touch”. Though new in its directions, his judgment is a 
sequence of preceding judgments. His judgment turns inward, it is a schedule of 
his assets, which resumes a whole experience, concentrates a past, totals in- 
telligence into a verdict. These are the prolegomena to his science of quality. 

Let us go directly to the greatest successes of integration; nothing can be more 
revealing for our study of competency than the notion of profundity in art. 
Consider the innovating subtlety, the penetration of eye and palette, in Watteau, 
Picasso, or Titian. In profound things, there is an element both very distant and 
very close, an element that comes back from very far, and was none the less very 
near. We did not know that we knew; the realization opens vistas on another 
world: the real one, yet the hidden one, a dissimulation, yet an evidence. It is 
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this gift which led Clemenceau to say of his friend the painter Claude Monet: 
“He isa retina.” In order to explain this depth, though it is evident, immediate, 
we should, in another domain, propose as a study in aesthetics the series of fifths 
used by Debussy, the indefinite superposition of thirds in Ravel, the brilliance 
of a six-four chord in Fauré; or again the building up of rhythmic perspectives in 
Stravinsky or the disintegration of rhythm in Bela Bartok. In art, technical 
depth thus lies in the hands of the competent and inspired man. Depth is, in a 
single successful act, the very new and the very learned; which means that, at the 
summit of art, competency resides at the very center of the problem. 

Also at the center of the problem is the effect. There is a disparaging meaning 
in the word effect: one it can take in baroque periods or in any romanticism. 
You might expect here to find a certain view of art in black and white, as was the 
case with the psuedo-mediaeval lithographs of the days of Viollet-le-Duc or of 
the false Gothic, as it happened for the Rhine sketches of Hugo. To quote a 
critic of 1830, effect, in this signification, is a deep curtsey to ‘Our Lady of St. 
Effect.” Even this exaggerated meaning has the advantage of showing, by a 
caricature, that there is in every art object a certain realization of violent atten- 
tion, perhaps not spontaneous, but provoked. The harmony of balances, the 
placing of a hiatus, returns and absolute beginnings are expressed, thanks to the 
art object, in your sensitive mechanism, by hypnoses and in reawakenings. But 
there is a second meaning for the word, far more penetrating and authentic, as 
when one speaks of a pictorial effect, a theatrical effect, or an orchestral effect. 
Let us consider what this means. 

We are now in the very heart of operative realism. The effect enters that new 
kind of reflex are, in which the object appears as the suddenly fixed path of an 
activity. From energy of all kinds to the work of art, the latter is built up, 
petrified. There remains of it a unique picture of effects, which sets to work 
when, once it has arrived in the art gallery, the amateur recognizes from afar, in 
a simple design, his beloved masters: “It is a Fragonard,” he says. “It is a 
Pater.”? The work of art looms up in front of him, like a singular distribution of 
accents and economies, a scratching on paper, a certain expenditure of creative 
work and of meditative recapture, a spreading of mad fancies and of repentance, 
which constitute a signature and a unique record of inspired action. In the 
hypnosis or the rhythmical reawakening felt by the spectator exposed to beauty, 
here, in this schematic picture of effects, the magic of art operates. 

Thus, first of all, the effect is a certain technique of position, since every object 
is this reality and presents this rhythmic picture in space or time, as for a new 
type of astrological conjunction. Thus the work of art achieves its destiny; the 
object is the constellation of its effects. Furthermore, the effect is a certain 
emphasis, a certain accent, a second rising and a second feeling, a strategic 
occupation of key positions; not merely a certain position, but also the taking of 
that position. Finally, the effect is the consequence of a certain meaningful act, 
a fact that our painters of the eighteenth century, for instance, felt so well; the 
value of a strong touch of light, the sifted effect of a broken tone, the ways of 
shading, the transparency of a glazing, especially the touch, the flourish of the 
individual, the comma or impasto, the “lightness of the tool’? mentioned by the 
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Count of Caylus, the last thing delivered, the down of the plum or the peach— 
what Rubens, after having had his students execute his painting, does not leave 
for his students, that last final touch that saves the whole. All this is accounted 
for by the contrivance, the perceptible shortcuts of a mind given to schematiza- 
tion, and by a certain spontaneous and sacred stratagem, a very venerable one, a 
magical art. In this magical attitude, we are at the opposite pole from the 
mysticism we mentioned a while ago, the sorcerer’s art; but even here, once more 
science would stumble, technical analysis should definitively bow, at least at the 
summits, just as discriminatory intelligence likewise bowed before the invasion 
of the mystic. 

The conjunction of certain aspects passing through the work of art is the 
aesthetic object of the work of art; this synthesis of appearances constitutes its 
reality. The work of art is there, with its effects, it is the thing reduced to its 
operations. The fine work of Revault d’Allonnes on schematization, interrupted 
long ago, taught us to consider, in representation, an intermediary psychic zone, 
which Kant almost alone, and after him Bergson, had perceived. Well, this 
phenomenon of schematization, which goes beyond the image, is loaded with a 
psychic condensation. It proceeds by sudden and striking syntheses and, pre- 
cisely, by a series of effects. The effect, which is spiritual, is the proper language 
of schematization. If all art is a transfiguration and not a mimesis, that is the 
reason: one sees precisely that art is the result of a schematization. If finally 
the aesthetic object is from a positivistic standpoint, only the product sum of all 
its “effects”, the reason is that art itself is only the brightest province of schema- 
tistic thought. Such perceptive convergencies compose distinct worlds in art. 
Their typology presides at the establishment of categories of beauty, that ele- 
vated relationship of internal energies to an image, that is sublimity, grace, 
baroqueness, tragedy, the whole, real, aesthetic universe. Above singular 
things, there is a structured reality of the aesthetic world which is attained by 
schematic convergencies. Operative realism, whose methodological warnings I 
have proposed to you today, ends as an aesthetics regarded as the general 
physics of aspects, which might be a knowledge of the perceptible world of art. 

Yet even so, let us not forget about the interpretation of a landscape by a 
specialist, the operation of hidden underlying forces, the relationship of internal 
techniques to an image. All these investigations teach a lesson and have a 
principle, that of a motivated and causal interpretation of their object. Standing 
in radical contrast to a mental aesthetics, this physics of art, precise and specific, 
must be attempted. Aesthetics is a science of effects that rise from certain causes. 





THE ANNUNCIATION: 


Study of a Plastic Theme and its Variations in Painting and Sculpture 


LUCIEN RUDRAUF 


(Editor’s Note: The main body of this article consists of translated selections from 
M. Rudrauf’s book of the same title, which contains one hundred fifty pages in French 
and an equal number of illustrations. So that readers may understand the general approach 
and scope of the work before reading the excerpts, we prefix a critical résumé of the book 
which was published in Cahiers Techniques de L’Art. Technical as it is, the book deserves 
careful attention by English-speaking readers as an example of systematic, comparative 
analysis of form. The author has brought together a wide variety of treatments of the 
Annunciation theme in painting and sculpture. He shows the principal types of com- 
position which are consistent with the dramatic subject, and how they imply different 
psychological and stylistic interpretations. Not only this method of systematic com- 
parison within a limited field, but many of the descriptive concepts advanced, are capable 
of wide application in the analysis of the arts. T. M.) 


A RESUME OF THE BOOK 


Rupravur, Lucien. L’Annonciation. Ftude d’un théme plastique et de ses 
variations en peinture et en sculpture. Paris. 1943, Imprimerie Grou-Radenez, 
pp. 150, 150 illustrations.! 

The title warns us that this book is not concerned with an iconographic study 
according to current methods, which are basically historical and dogmatic, but 
with a genuinely morphological study based on ideas of spatial structure and 
dramatic dynamism. Pious souls who may search, in reading this entirely 
theoretical work, for the revelation of the spiritual depths of the mystery of the 
Incarnation, will be disappointed. The author, who is a convinced Christian 
and Protestant, concedes in his introduction that this subject, where intimate 
poetry mingles with mystic exaltation, deserves to inspire studies more agreeable 
to read and more suited for the edification of believers. He apologizes for 
taking hold of a sacred subject with the instruments of physico-geometric 
science. Tender minds will be grateful to him for this hesitancy, and if they 
have a taste for aesthetic theory, will accept without repugnance the extreme 
technicality of his language. Enjoyment which is purely intuitive and senti- 
mental remains, according to him, imperfect and mediocre. It acquires its full 
value only in becoming a cosa mentale, in the words of Leonardo da Vinci. 

Iconographic theme and plastic theme are not synonymous expressions. An 
iconographic theme can give rise to several plastic themes. Inversely, a plastic 
theme can manifest itself in different iconographic disguises. Mr. Rudrauf 
distinguishes two families of plastic composition: diffuse and scanned. Within 
the latter, he defines three types whose morphological importance is evident: 
axial, centered, and polarized. The Annunciation has sometimes been treated as 
an axial theme, by Francesco Francia, for example, and by Fra Bartolomneo; 
but improperly, by the introduction of parasitic figures. Reduced to its essential 
idea, it constitutes a simple polarized theme. The real object of the book is to 

1 From Les Cahiers Techniques de Art. Strasbourg, 1947, Volume I, No. 1, page 62. 
Both this review and the selections from the book were translated by T. M. 
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analyze the morphological properties of this plastic theme, and to explain the 
why and how of its prodigious fecundity. 

Since the origin of Christian art, the announcement of the Angel to the Virgin 
Mary has not ceased to inspire painters and sculptors. The theorist thus has at 
his disposal abundant materials on which to base his morphological thesis. The 
amplitude and permanence of the liturgical need for it explain its enormous 
production throughout the centuries, but are not enough to explain its marvelous 
richness and variation. This extraordinary variability is inherent in the nature 
of the theme, as the author is at pains to demonstrate by a rigorous method. 

In the first part, he treats of space and its geometrical properties in relation to 
polarized themes, especially that of the Annunciation. In general, the mode of 
organizing scenic space follows from the nature of the plastic theme. In this 
case the essence of the theme is polarity and dissymmetry; hence it tends to 
produce a division of space into two dissimilar, contrasting parts. In many 
cases, this contrast is between an open space occupied by the Angel and a closed 
space inhabited by the Virgin. This opposition outside—inside would be one 
of the laws of the theme. It gives rise to curiously varied modes of scenic 
organization, in which one can follow the more or less clear-cut or gradual 
contrasts through many examples. 

However, this law of division and of spatial contrast is not constant. The 
theme adapts itself easily to undivided space, but even then the scenic structure 
is ruled by the principles of polarity and dissymmetry which are essential to the 
theme. The two figures face each other and orient themselves in pictorial space 
from different parts of an imaginary plane of polarity. This plane is mobile, 
pivoting on its vertical axis or on one of the horizontal axes which radiate around 
a point near the center of the scenic space. It divides this space into two polar 
zones, one occupied by a positively charged figure, the other by a negatively 
charged figure. The possibilities of polar partition are theoretically infinite. 
As a matter of fact, the scene is crystallized into a limited number of structural 
types which can be determined a priori. They are ten in number, five positions 
of equilibrium and five of disequilibrium. It is remarkable to note that these 
ten structural types have all been exemplified in concrete works of art, whether 
in the theme of the Annunciation or some similar subject. Some of these 
realizations are.exceptional and others common. 

These points are essential within the strictly geometric problems presented 
by the Annunciation theme. There is also a strongly developed chapter on the 
compatibility and incompatibility of the principles of symmetry and dis- 
symmetry, whose morphological bearings extend beyond the framework of the 
theme being studied. 

When the dynamic principle is examined, the morphogenetic power of the 
theme shows itself with brilliance and profusion. The second part of the book 
is devoted to the study of dynamo-plastic problems. 

The author begins with some considerations on the role of time in immobilized 
images, and on what he calls “‘the paradox of movement in the plastic arts with 
fixed forms.” He proposes a kind of grammar on the use of time, for the aid of 
painters and sculptors. They can express themselves in the ‘‘present perfect,”’ 
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which is the mode of the immutable, or in the “‘present imperfect,” which is the 
mode of the transitory. The first of these modes is that of static figures. It 
presents no theoretical difficulty. The second, on the contrary, is somewhat 
paradoxical in that it pretends to explain movement, by figures which are 
eternally immobile. It is sometimes a “present retrospective,’ more often a 
“present prospective,” or both at once. It is the mode of dynamic figures 
participating in an immediate past and an immediate future. 

The Angel and the Virgin of the Annunciation are not always represented 
in the same dramatic situation. The author distinguishes no less than seven 
different phases among which the artist is obliged to make a choice. It some- 
times happens that the two figures express themselves in the same mode, static 
or dynamic; sometimes in contrary modes. There result from that four rhythmic 
types, of which two are in the mode of expression called opposed (A: dynamic- 
static. B: static-dynamic); the other two in the mode of expression called 
concordant (C: static-static. D: dynamic-dynamic). This provides us with a 
principle of classification which has real morphological value. Types A and B 
are the most contrasting graphically. Type D is the most strongly dynamized, 
but the drawing of the two figures tends to similarity as a result of the discharge 
which reduces the difference in potential between action and reaction. As for 
Type C, which juxtaposes two figures in repose, the principle of polarity is much 
weakened there, and the graphic contrast rests on the dissimilarity between a 
winged and a normal figure. Often even this purely formal contrast is still more 
attenuated by the slight importance given to the wings. 

Each of the four rhythmic types is diversified into three dynamo-plastic 
modifications, according as the two figures are placed on the same level, or as 
one or the other is in a dominating position. All the possible variations are 
necessarily connected with one or another of the twelve prototypes so constituted. 

In Chapter III of the second part, there is a systematic study of the four 
rhythmic types and their variations in dynamism and structure, based on ex- 
tensive and carefully selected photographic documentation. It gives definite 
proof of the efficacy of the morphological concepts defined by the author, when 
placed in contact with the facts. It is impossible to quote in detail here from 
the extraordinarily subtle analyses to which an attentive spirit is led by the 
extreme variety of the works examined. The author formulates a series of laws 
which govern the four rhythmic types and their dynamo-plastic modifications. 
He demonstrates that these types and modifications have shown themselves to be 
unequally productive. There is only one of them, however, of which he has been 
able to find no example; it is the non-concordant type, modification B 3, where the 
Angel at rest would be theoretically in a dominant position. With the ascending 
tendency of the Angel, there corresponds normally an active dynamic charge. 
This seems to be a case of a dynamo-plastic law which is instinctively and uni- 
versally accepted by artists, since no one has ventured to violate it up to the 
present day. It should be verified in relation to other polarized themes, simple 
or complex. 

The iconographic theme of the Annunciation has not always been treated as a 
simple polarized theme. It often gives rise to a more complex plastic theme, 
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when the figure of the dove, ceasing to be a purely symbolic accessory, becomes 
invested with an active function. In sucha case the Holy Spirit is bound up with 
the figure of God the Father, and generally accompanied by an escort of angels. 

Two different situations can then arise. First: the composition centers upon 
the announcing Angel, who rests outside the celestial escort which forms a con- 
tinuous dynamic circuit: God the Father, Holy Spirit, Virgin. This is the 
gravitating type where the announcing Angel forms a focus of gravitation. Sec- 
ond: the composition centers upon the Virgin. The announcing Angel is bound 
up with the celestial escort which surrounds the figure of the Virgin more or less 
closely. This is the converging type, so called because all the peripheral figures 
tend to close in around the Virgin. Sometimes the composition hesitates be- 
tween these two types. One may then speak of a hybrid type. This hybrid va- 
riety and others, more complex, which Mr. Rudrauf cites and reproduces at the 
end of his book, appear in a highly evolved period of art where dynamic tend- 
encies are pushed to their extreme limit. 

The author proposes some auxiliary concepts to complete his system, such as: 
plane of symmetry, plane of cleavage, plastic density, contrast of masses, contrast of 
spheres, dramatic tension, radiance, conductibility, etc, These terms, borrowed 
from the vocabulary of the geometric and physical sciences, are the expression _ 
of a mechanistic theory of art. A strange course, one might say, resulting from 
an intellectual temperament which is little given to sensory enjoyment. Can we 
not admit that this course, so resolutely adopted, is imposed by the nature of 
things, and that it shows a deep and constant passion for the objects of aes- 
thetic knowledge? This theoretical dryness, itself practiced as a duty and lifted 
to the rank of a virtue, demands a rigorous discipline. Furthermore, there is no 
claim that this method should be imposed on everyone. At the end of an ex- 
ceedingly technical analysis of the noble sculpture of Donatello at Santa Corce 
in Florence, the methodical and enthusiastic interpreter of this prodigious 
quattrocentrist is overcome with admiration for some dazzling “dynamo- 
plastic” discoveries. ‘I pass the word,” he says, “to those privileged souls 
whom heaven has endowed with a seven-stringed lyre!” A theorist to the 
death, Mr. Rudrauf is not unaware that, beyond purely formal and mechanistic 
knowledge, or‘ rather, intimately blended with it, there exists a sensitive and 
intuitive kind of knowledge which is genuinely poetic. This truth emerges 
triumphantly from the long and penetrating theoretical study made in this 
book on the beautiful subject of the Annunciation. 

¥.5. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE BOOK 


Wolfflin distinguished, not long ago, between open and closed composition. 
He drew from this contrast an ingenious and useful method for orienting our 
plastic sensibility in the presence of masterpieces of painting and sculpture. 
The same desire to enliven and rationalize our aesthetic reactions in the spatial 
realm can lead us to adopt other classifications. I would like to propose one 
which makes no claim to being exclusive, but seeks to give an appropriate 
framework for the study of a plastic theme which plays a privileged role in the 
history of Christian art: that is, the Annunciation. 
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The classification best suited to the peculiarities of this theme, which has been 
fertile in variations, is dominated by the rhythmic point of view. Considered 
from this angle, painted or sculptured compositions fall into two main classes: 
diffuse and scanned? 

I call that type of composition diffuse which without being unrhythmic (for 
one cannot imagine any aesthetic form escaping the law of number) does not 
follow any hierarchical principle in the distribution of its elements. Composi- 
tions of this kind are often made of a great number of details, none of which is 
marked with a predominant accent. The eye is not guided to go from one object 
to another. The attention scatters itself without hindrance over all parts of the 
whole, with nothing to lead it imperiously back to a center of radiation. Such 
pictures can be freely cut up into sections capable of having an independent life, 
like the segments of an earthworm: a peculiarity which, in the zoological order, 
indicates a primitive stage of vital organization. Plastic conglomerates of this 
type can, however, be endowed with strong cohesion and subjected to a numerical 
rule which is more or less easy to grasp, as in the case of a wall which is more or 
less regularly fitted together. Diffuse composition ignores, intentionally or not, 
the effect of lighting which produces accents and contrasts incompatible with its 
nature. It could adjust itself only to diffused daylight. It is often, if not always, 
freed from the laws of perspective. 

The Persian miniature offers typical examples of diffuse composition. In 
Occidental art it is an exceptional phenomenon, most often encountered in 
primitive epochs. But it does not disappear in the more evolved stage of spatial 
realism. Jerome Bosch and Brueghel the Elder practice it with some preference. 
All epochs and all schools occasionally produce works which are hard to class 
under any other heading. It is true that the reason for it is sometimes a rhythmic 
insufficiency, which is felt as a defect. But this defect does not exclude pictorial 
and plastic qualities which are sometimes remarkable. The aesthetic value of 
diffuse composition is unquestionable. Its theoretical interest lies, in part, in 
the opposition of its essential characteristics to those of the other large class of 
plastic compositions: the scanned. 

I call that type of composition scanned which spreads out before our eyes 
according to a spatial rhythm which is strongly hierarchical, allowing principal 
and secondary accents, marked with variable strength but always clearly 
perceptible. Rhythmic need is a vital condition for aesthetic appetite. It is 
doubtful whether diffuse composition can satisfy its demands. I have men- 
tioned that no work of art can avoid the law of number with impunity, and 
diffuse composition as we understand it remains under that law. But since the 
rhythm has little or no gradation of emphasis, there results from it a certain 
monotony, compensated for by a subtle pleasure which is hard to define. 
Scanned composition, by its frank and multiple cadences, affords more lively and 
varied enjoyment. It seems, more than its languid rival, to be animated by a 
principle of diversity and fecundity, evidenced by its abundant ramification 
into types and families. The vigorous stem of scanned compositions divides 
into several branches full of pith and vitality. ... 


2Fr. scandées. This implies the possession of some amount of metrical structure or 
pattern, as in verse which can be scanned (Translator). 
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Three main divisions stand out among several others by the simplicity of their 
rhythmic principles. They are: (a) axial composition, (b) centered composition, 
and (c) polarized composition. 

a. I call composition axial when its subordinate elements are distributed in 
a plane or in space around a principal figure or group of figures forming a pivot. 
This pivot can be vertical or inclined. It can be an axis of symmetry or of dis- 
symetry. The simplest and most widespread types of axial composition are the 
Virgin surrounded by saints and Christ on the cross between the two thieves. 

b. I call composition centered when its elements radiate in a plane or in space 
around an imaginary point, or around a concrete nucleus forming a center of 
gravity. This focus of gravitation may coincide with the center of the picture 
or be eccentric. The Virgin with Angels by Rubens (Louvre) is a remarkable 
example of the type with concrete nucleus. The type of composition is exempli- 
fied by Correggio’s Assumption, decorating the dome of Parma Cathedral. 

c. I call composition polarized when it opposes in a plane or in depth two 
figures or groups of figures having a dynamic relation between them. They face 
each other from the two sides of an imaginary plane, vertical or inclined, per- 
pendicular or oblique in relation to the plane of projection.? Michelangelo’s 
Creation of Man (Fig. 1) is the typical example of polarized composition. The 
Annunciation furnishes innumerable variations on a plastic theme ruled by the 
principle of polarity. More complex forms of this mode of composition are 
found in works of such great dynamists as Tintoretto and Rubens, especiallv in 
the latter’s Henry IV at the Battle of Ivry.... 

The notion of dynamism thus appears in connection with the principle of polar- 
ity. Indeed, the two concepts are inseparable. It will be said that every 
rhythmic system involves dynamic undulation. That is true for plastic com- 
position expressing movement. But there exist decorative ensembles, strongly 
scanned, made of geometric and even organic figures, which no dynamism 
animates. Such compositions can be diffuse, axial, or centered. It is evident 
that one can juxtapose two figures for purely decorative purposes. The fact 
that they coincide rhythmically is not enough to create a relation of polarity 
between them. Electrical polarity implies a positive dynamic charge in the 
presence of a negative one, indicating a difference in potential which generates 
a measurable dynamic tension. It is obvious that in painting and sculpture 
this purely symbolic tension can not be measured, but only felt and appreciated. 

Theorists of art now contrast dynamic with static composition. In the plastic 
realm, the term ‘‘static” seems to me to be applicable only to architecture. Iam 
ready to admit that representative art can sometimes take on architectural 
character, and thus justify the description “static”. So also some Egyptian 
sculpture, from which the idea of time and of movement is totally absent. An 
Egyptian sphinx can be regarded even as a symbol of the immutable. But ina 
representation of figures the least indication of movement and instability opens 
the door to some dynamic sensation, however slight. Polarized composition 
knows no static condition. . . . All degrees of dynamic discharge are possible, 


3 T.e., the picture plane; that of the canvas or wall on which the picture is painted (Tr.). 
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from one like lightning down to an equilibrium of charges; but it is not a question 
of degree... . 


Definitions 


Dramatic tension. This is dynamic tension translated into literary language. 
It is exposed by the more or less animated reaction of the Virgin, produced by the 
appearance of the announcing Angel. 

Rhythmic contrast. I give this name to the graphic difference which can exist, 
in infinitely varied degrees, in the silhouette and clothing of both figures or 
groups. Rhythmic contrast is often but not always the expression of dynamic 
contrast. 

Dynamic contrast. Plastic effect expressing the difference of potential. 

Contrast of mass. I give this name to the highly variable quantitative differ- 
ence between the polarized figures or groups. Contrast of mass can reinforce or 
conflict with dynamic contrast. 

Contrast of spaces. I give this name to the opposition between an open and a 
closed space, or between two contiguous compartments. 

Earthly sphere. This is the space inhabited by the Virgin, subjected to normal 
laws of optics and of weight’. 

Heavenly sphere. This is supernatural space, freed from the law of weight, 
material realism and optics. I call “optical realism” the observation of laws of 


perspective and lighting. Painters employ marvelous kinds of lighting, cor- 


o) 


poreal transfiguration, and levitation to suggest celestial atmosphere. 

Contrast of spheres. I call by this name the difference in realism between the 
representation of heavenly space and that of earthly space. This contrast 
usually reinforces the dynamic tension. 

Focus or center of gravitation. Figured nucleus whose attraction determines the 
curve of a trajectory, forming a dynamic circuit represented by geometric or 
figured lines of force (luminous rays, clouds, angels). In the special case studied 
here, the trajectory in question is usually marked out by three cardinal figures— 
God the Father, the dove of the Holy Spirit, and the Virgin. The focus of 
gravitation is represented by the Archangel. This distribution in a dynamic 
circuit is not peculiar to our subject. It has a more general extension, as one of 
the possible applications of centered composition. 

Plastic density. I call by this name the quantitative connection between voids 
and solids, or between the hollows and projections of a particular composition. 

Interpolar distance. I call by this name the separation of two figures or groups 
of figures, which are related by polarity. 

Plane of symmetry. A vertical plane, perpendicular to the plane of projection 
and dividing it in the middle. 

Plane of polarity. Plane perpendicular to the straight line joining the two 
poles, and cutting this line in the middle. 

Plane of cleavage. Plane according to which a plastic composition can be 
divided without mutilating its constituent parts. In a polarized composition 
the plane of cleavage separates the polarized zones. Its inclination and orienta- 
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tion are determined by the distribution of the masses. The plane of polarity 
and that of cleavage can coincide, be parallel, or intersect. . . . 


Geometrical properties of space in relation to polarized themes, especially 
the Annunciation 


A. The meeting-place of the two personages can be: undivided space or com- 
partmental space. 

B. From another point of view, it can be: (1) open space, (2) closed space, or 
(3) partially open space. 

A 1. When the space is undivided, whether open or closed, it can be: 

(a) on the level; 

(b) on different levels, sidewise or in depth; 

(c) put together like stage scenery; that is, with unequal depth; 

(d) closed or partly closed; varying in size in three dimensions. 

A 2. When the space is compartmental, it can be so: (a) laterally; (b) in depth; 

(c) in height. When two compartments are juxtaposed, the following 
combinations can be produced: 

(a) two closed compartments: (a’) equal or apparently equal in size; (a”) 
perceptibly unequal in size; 

(b) one compartment closed, and one partially open; 

(c) one closed, one open; 

(d) two partially open. 

Considering the Annunciation theme as reduced to its essential idea, the 
artist has two personages to put in each other’s presence. The most natural 
course seems to be to give them a common, undivided space. This is often 
adopted. Nevertheless we discover that, from the beginning, the theme shows 
a strong tendency to break up the space in which it is drawn; to mark it off in 
depth or divide it into compartments, by virtue of a law of contrast revealing 
its true essence, which is polarity and dissymmetry. . . . 

At first sight two figures in human form who face each other seem bound to 
obey a principle of symmetry. But in the Annunciation there is on one side a 
figure purely human in structure; on the other a winged one. It is most excep- 
tional for the divine messenger to be represented without wings. . . . Sometimes 
the picturesque effect of the wings is negligible, as in the Annunciation of Gauden- 
zio Ferrari in Berlin, but nearly always their arabesque is so broad as to break 
the symmetry which might exist between the two figures, and produce a con- 
trast of silhouettes. This contrast is heightened by the difference in gesture, a 
natural consequence of the difference in dramatic role of the two personages, of 
whom one is in action, the other in repose or in reaction. Moreover, the theme 
contrasts a human, earthly creature and a heavenly being who is often, if not 
always, shown as freed from the law of weight and equilibrium, to which the 
Virgin remains subjected. The principle of dissymmetry is thus essential to 
the theme. 

We shall see it, at times, in conflict with the principle of symmetry which has 
exercised such authority in certain periods, especially in the 15th century as far 
as Raphael. We know what a vogue the axial, rigorously balanced type of 
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composition then enjoyed. It is sometimes curiously imposed, even on the 
Annunciation theme, either falsifying its real nature, or underlining by contrast 
its essential dissymmetry. 

When the dissymmetrical theme of the Annunciation is drawn within a sym- 
metrical framework, one may suppose that the latter has been conceived inde- 
pendently of the figured composition and for its intrinsic charm. However, the 
problem which we must solve is that of spatial structure as worked upon by the 
dramatic theme. Dissymmetry of action generates dissymmetry of space. To 
do so, it must first break up that space. The nature of this division seems to be 
determined by the difference in origin of the two figures: on the one side the 
Virgin, dweller in this world and withdrawn into her own home; on the other 
side, the heavenly messenger who comes from elsewhere, from the outside, and 
who normally inhabits free space. The principle of dissymmetry seems naturally 
bound to generate a division of space into one open portion and one closed or 
partially closed portion. Jacopo Torriti, in the mosaic of 8. Maria Maggiore at 
Rome and Pietro Cavallini, in the mosaic of 8. Maria in Trastevere, place the 
angel before a limitless sky and the Virgin on a kind of monumental throne in the 
form of a niche which holds her closely in. When, as in certain Sienese paintings 
of the thirteenth century, the meeting takes place in an open space limited by an 
architectural background, an ample area of sky is left for the Angel, while behind 
the Virgin rises a tall fagade, as in a panel of the polyptich in the Pinacoteca of 
Siena. This contrast of an open space and one relatively closed lay so deeply 
within the logic of the theme that it imposed itself on a great number of painters 
with the authority of natural law. ...The two Annunciations which we possess 
by Leonardo da Vinci observe it (Fig. 2)... . 


The Dynamic Problem; the Time Factor 


Every polarized plastic theme implies the concept of dynamism, hence of 
movement, and consequently involves the factor of time. Painting and sculpture 
do not actualize real movements as do those other plastic arts, dance, theatre, 
and cinema. They realize motionless images representing bodies in movement 
animated by a dynamism which is infinitely variable in degree. Therein lies 
their paradox, and also one of the secrets of their charm and their power over the 
imagination. In a plastic work, we experience the infinite duration of a move- 
ment or an attitude, the attitude being the fixed image of a suspended movement. 
Logically, painting and sculpture should imitate only bodies at rest, or permanent 
attitudes. Is not their real domain suited to their immobile nature, the im- 
mutable? Many think so, and if they wish the intoxication of movement, they 
go for satisfaction to the inebriating cup of the film arts. Others, athirst for 
calmness, seek forgetfulness of time in the contemplation of static forms. As 
for us, serious aesthetic and poetic reasons make us admire the paradoxical 
behavior of the great dynamists of painting and sculpture—Michelangelo, 
Tintoretto, Rubens, Fragonard, Delacroix, and the great Rodin, all swift and 
sure captors of fugitive movements. 

“T hate movement which displaces lines,” says a famous verse whose meaning 
can be variously understood. Is it not right to contrast it with this variant: “I 
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love movement which generates lines,” or ‘“‘which arranges lines,”’ when the lines 
thus generated are beautiful or expressive? A disorderly movement generates 
displeasing lines, but the eurhythmics of movement create undulations, eddies, 
whirlpools, spirals, arabesques which enchant the vision. Dancing gives us a 
ravishing succession of them, but, alas, too fleeting. The film can conserve 
their flow, slow or precipitate, and the slow-motion film analyzes their transitions 
which are imperceptible to the eye in their normal flow. Painting and sculpture 
select from them and arrange certain aspects, so as to fix them in immutable 
duration. In their immobilization rests their incomparable poetic power. 

The plastic fixation of transitory movements raises singular aesthetic problems, 
to which the Annunciation theme has brought solutions which are unequal in 
success, but infinitely varied. To express the real time of an action and a re- 
action through the indefinite duration of two characteristic aspects: therein 
consists the plastic development of a polarized theme. Simple as the situation 
may be, it allows for several different moments among which the artist may 
choose: 

I. The Angel arrives—the Virgin has had scarcely time to become aware of 

his presence. 

II. The Angel is there—the Virgin is surprised by his presence. 

III. The Angel speaks—the Virgin listens. 
IV. The Angel has spoken—the Virgin hesitates. 

V. The Virgin answers—the Angel listens. 

VI. The Virgin has answered—the Angel has received her answer. 
VII. The Angel speaks—the Virgin answers. 

It sometimes happens that, to condense into a single moment the two essential 
phases of the drama, the artist synchronizes the announcement and the response. 
In the theatre and on the screen, which use real time, this synchronization would 
be an absurdity. In the plastic arts, the simultaneous representation of two 
successive moments is a very logical way of using real time. The Angel, in 
talking, holds our attention. When we have understood his message, our at- 
tention turns to the Virgin answering. The real time is that of our attention, 
successively fixed on the angel and on the Virgin. There is no real synchronizing, 
but a succession of action and reaction. Such is the normal effect of a polarized 
theme on the attention of the spectator. 

However, it may be objected, the essence of the plastic arts is to produce a 
simultaneous effect and to substitute an infinite duration of immutable forms, 
instead of real time, which is flowing, changing, transition, transformation. 
Every picture can be seen as a whole. We must thus take in at a glance the 
action and the reaction—that is, two successive moments, if the artist takes the 
absurd course of representing them side by side. Absurd, perhaps; certainly 
paradoxical. But it happens that the Annunciations which have adopted it 
are among the most beautiful, the most powerful, and even the most natural. 
Tintoretto, in the Berlin Museum, gives irrefutable proof of this. The greatest 
dynamists tend to condense the successive in the simultaneous. 

In reflecting on the above list of six possible moments of the drama, with a 
seventh which combines two successive moments, we discover that it juxtaposes 
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either one figure in action (dynamic) and one at rest (static) or two figures at 
rest, or two figures in action. 

Each one of the figures can introduce the time factor in two different ways: 
either in a dynamic condition as a transitory moment, or in a static condition 
as an indefinite duration. The dramatic moments represented sometimes obey 
a principle of opposition (types I, II, III, V above); sometimes a principle of 
concordance (IV, VI, VII). 

1. Transitory moment and indefinite duration demand, grammatically, two 
modes of expression. Yet it seems that the plastic arts have only one at their 
disposal, corresponding to indefinite duration. This mode, I will call the present 
perfect. One might call it the present perpetual, or present immutable. The 
transitory instant is a present imperfect. In fact, painting and sculpture are well 
acquainted with these two modes. The first presents no theoretical difficulty, 
the second involves the paradox we have spoken of. But there are plastic means 
to resolve it or at least to make it acceptable. These are the graphic means of 
curves, of counter-curves, of converging or diverging directions, capable of 
irresistibly suggesting not only the idea but the sensation of movement. Michel- 
angelo’s Creation of Man is the perfect example of this mode of expression, as also 
of polarized composition. The Sphinx of Giseh says “I am, I endure, I exist.” 
Likewise, the Olympian Jupiter. The Greek sculptor, like the Egyptian, ex- 
pressed himself in the present perfect. Beneath the vault of the Sistine Chapel, 
God, creator of the world and of man, says: “I come, I arrive.” Adam answers: 
“T awake, I arise,”’ and his muscles strain, his hand goes toward the hand of God, 
the human finger and the divine one are about to touch each other, the spark of 
life passes. The artist of the Renaissance expressed himself in the present im- 
perfect. ... 

Painters and sculptors even use a third mode which extends backward their 
grasp of time. I will call it the past immediate or past prolonged; it might also 
be called the present retrospective. The artists of the Renaissance and previously 
of the Byzantine and Gothic ages made great use of it, especially to develop the 
theme of the Annunciation. The device employed to produce this mode con- 
sists in presenting figures which have stopped, while their clothing still keeps the 
agitation of the interrupted movement. A Virgin of the Annunciation, painted 
by the Sienese school about 1250, is very remarkable in that respect. The bottom 
of her dress shows clearly that she had turned as if to flee, but that she has al- 
ready come back upon this movement to wait for the Announcer. Most often 
it is the Angel who expresses himself in the ‘“‘past prolonged”, as in a curious 
picture by G. del Pacchia. In one by Girolamo da Cremona, in the Pinacoteca of 
Siena, the Angel kneels, his arms crossed on his breast, in the attitude of perfect 
rest, while his mantle still floats behind him, in multiple, intricate eddies, ap- 
parently intended to express a rapid flight which has been abruptly stopped. 
Between the calm of the figure and the violent agitation of the clothing, there 
is a contradiction. ... 

There is no doubt that this problem of the “past prolonged” or “present 
retrospective” has preoccupied certain artists at different epochs. Andrea 
Sansovino gave it an ingenious form, perfectly clear and beautiful, in his masterly 
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bas-relief of the Annunciation in the Basilica of Loreto. The Angel Gabriel is 
about to kneel. He is followed by an angel who is the first of a whole celestial 
escort. Its carriage partakes of running and flying, phases through which the 
divine messenger himself had just passed a few instants before. Further back, 
and a little above, other angels exhibit previous phases. Between the heavenly 
and earthly spheres, the movement of transition is clearly figured without in the 
least impairing the principle of simultaneity. 

It is known that Rodin thought much about the problem of movement in the 
plastic arts. The question was vital for a man of his temperament. He could 
admit no doubt as to the legitimacy of plastic dynamism in sculpture and paint- 
ing, and he taught a method of expressing this which is none other than what we 
have just called the past immediate, or the present retrospective. It consists in 
representing in one figure two successive instants of a movement. Rodin cited, 
as a good example of this process, Rude’s Marshal Ney. The lower part of the 
body preserves an attitude previous to that which would correspond to the stage 
attained in the upper part. In looking from below to above, one reconstitutes 
the movement with its transitions. By such a theory, the contemplation of a 
plastic work is an action, not simultaneous but progressive. . . . 

Can the plastic arts encroach upon the time to come? . .. The statement, ‘“The 
Angel is about to kneel,” is a future immediate or, if one prefers, a present pros- 
pective, depending on the present retrospective. The distinction is subtle. 
Indeed, the artist can represent side by side, a present and a past stage, and in 
addition suggest the next stage. Every good and persuasive representation of a 
transitory instant has this suggestive power. The Angel kneeling or about to 
kneel is frequent in Italian and Flemish art of the fifteenth century, and gives 
real consistency to this idea of the “future immediate. . .”’. 

2. In the popular theme of the Annunciation and other analogous themes, the 
transitory instant (dynamic) and the indefinite duration (static) combine, each 
with its like or its contrast. In the latter case, each of the poles can, according 
to the dramatic moment, adopt one or the other of the two modes of expression, 
as in the following table: 

Rhythmic 
Types Angel Virgin Modes of expression 


A Dynamic Static 
B Static Dynamic 
C Static Static 
D Dynamic Dynamic 


opposition Dramatic moments I, II, III, and V 


concordance Dramatic moments IV, VI, and VII 


It is clear that the rhythmic structure of the picture depends on the opposition 
or concordance of the two modes of expression. If there is opposition, it is im- 
portant whether the transitory instant and the indefinite duration are repre- 
sented by the Angel or by the Virgin. When the Angel is in movement, as hap- 
pens most frequently—for he incarnates the active principle of the drama—his 
dynamism can mount to degrees not attained by the strongest reaction of the 
Virgin, who personifies feminine passivity. If there is concordance, between the 
modes, two classes of composition are clearly distinguishable: those of class C in 
a very calm rhythm with rather weak variations, and those of class D including 
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all gradations of rhythmic behavior, from the most listless adagio to the most 
dizzying prestissimo. The most dynamic variations are encountered in this 
class of concordance between transitory instants. . 

A. In a fresco of Eusebio da San Giorgio at San Damiano in Assisi, the mes- 
senger enters the stage onarun. The kneeling Virgin rests absolutely motionless. 
There is lively action, but zero reaction. This clear-cut opposition between the 
two modes of the plastic present is expressed by an extreme graphic contrast. 

B. In the decorative panel of Baldovinetti, at San Miniato, the rhythmic con- 
trast isreversed. The Virgin reacts. The vivacity of her gesture is accompanied 
by a broadly undulating arabesque of her drapery, while in the kneeling angel, 
whose hands are folded back upon his breast, the clothing falls in simple folds, 
with no agitation. The graphic contrast is, however, less than in the opposite 
dynamic distribution, since the presence of wings confers upon the angel’s 
silhouette a linear movement which the calmer and more restrained attitude 
cannot entirely neutralize. 

C. A graceful picture by Jacopo di Ciono in the parish church at Rosano 
(Pontassieve) shows in extreme form the rhythmic calm which a polarized theme 
can attain when it relaxes in the concordance of the “present perfect,’”’ the 
plastic mode of immutable duration. There is neither action nor reaction. 
All has been said. The Virgin in ecstasy and the Angel in adoration contemplate 
each other; she seated, he on his knees, both with hands crossed on the breast. 
No graphic contrast, the wings being invisible, the draperies equally congealed 
in complete repose. 

D. At the opposite limit, the concordance of two transitory moments can 
scarcely be shown with greater rhythmic frenzy than that which runs through 
Botticelli’s strange composition, catching one’s eye in the Uffizi. This frenzy 
makes one keep looking back and forth from the pole of action to that of reaction, 
as if in response to an alternating current. The electric shock communicated by 
these tense gestures and zigzagging draperies is such that the dynamic problem 
forces itself inevitably on the mind. ... 

These two observations will be developed in the next chapter: 

First: in compositions whose mode is concordant, and especially in the case of 
dynamic concordance, graphic and dynamic contrast can make itself felt in very 
different degrees. This is proven in the picture by Botticelli. The folds are 
more slender, more trembling in the figure of the Angel, more broad and stretched 
out in that of the Virgin. This contrast never reaches the extreme difference 
which is possible in compositions in the opposed mode. If one classes the four 
rhythmic categories according to degrees of possible contrast, C will come at the 
bottom of the ladder, D and B in the middle, and A at the top. 

Second: the graphic and rhythmic structure of a polarized composition does not 
depend only on its effects of contrast, but largely also on the localization in space 
of the two poles which generate these contrasts. It will be useful to distinguish 
three main positions of the two polarized figures, these positions being classed 
in increasing order of degrees of dynamism: 

1. The Angel and the Virgin on the same level. 

2. The Virgin in the dominant position. 

3. The Angel in the dominant position. 
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Dynamic Charges and Dramatic Tension 


In the spatial order we have seen the theme of the Annunciation subjected to a 
principle of division and a principle of dissymmetry. In the temporal order, it 
obeys two opposed modes which constitute a sort of chronological subdivision, in 
which one can see the profound and secret cause of the spatial subdivision. The 
mode of immutable duration corresponds to closed space, to the sheltered atmos- 
phere of the interior, of “within.” The transitory mode demands open space, 
freedom of expansion and of movement from without. The retrospective mode 
which is a stabilized present, recalling the immediate past, finds its spatial 
symbol in partly open space, letting one see through the door or window, the 
“‘outside”’ whence the angel has come. 

On the other hand, is not the geometrical principle of dissymmetry explained 
partly by the opposition of the modes and partly by the inequality of the dynamic 
charges of the two poles? ... 

A plastic theme is called polarized because it places in space two opposed 
nuclei, each carrying a dynamic charge. In the Annunciation theme, the initial, 
positive charge is carried by the Angel. It passes then to the Virgin, but is more 
or less weakened. In both phases, there is inequality of charges or difference of 
potential. The inequality is generally less in the second phase. If the reaction 
is instantaneous, the charges can reach an equilibrium. But there almost always 
remains a difference in potential, with a plus on the side of the Angel and a minus 
on the side of the Virgin. If action and reaction are equally strong, the dynamic 
tension is at a maximum. It becomes weakened in proportion as the difference 
in potential increases, the positive pole remaining invariable; that is, in propor- 
tion as a strong action is answered by a weaker and weaker reaction. It becomes 
nil when the dynamic charge of one of the poles falls to zero. When a discharge 
of energy arouses no dynamometric charge, there is no dramatic tension. But 
for the eye, there is dramatic contrast, and hence rhythmic contrast, usually if 
not always expressed by the difference in drawing in the silhouette and clothing. 
Normally, to the minimum of tension corresponds the maximum of graphic 
contrast. These extreme cases are found in rhythmic categories A and B em- 
ploying the opposed modes. It goes without saying that the smallest sign of 
reaction or merely of attention in the resting figure indicates a beginning of 
dramatic tension which is noticeable to eyes that know how to see. 

In category C, dramatic tension is zero, concordance in the mode of immutable 
duration being theoretically incompatible with any dynamic charge whatsoever. 
Nevertheless, one may class under this heading the concordant Annunciations 
with a very weak charge and extremely reduced tension. Again their number 
will be much reduced, since the theme is essentially dynamic. Graphic con- 
trasts are not excluded from this kind of composition, because of the principle of 
dissymmetry inherent in the theme. This contrast is totally absent from the 
typical example, really very exceptional, which we have cited. 

Compositions which are concordant in an active mode (category D) comprise, 
theoretically, all degrees of tension, from the weakest to the most explosive, 
those of the preceding category marking their lower limit. Countless degrees 
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are possible in action and reaction, and they may combine without end in such a 
way as to realize differences in potential; in other words, differences in dynamic 
and dramatic tension. These differences are translated into rhythmie and 
graphic contrasts which are normally less strongly indicated than those in the 
opposed modes of composition; the latter tending to disappear in proportions 
as the dynamic charges find an equilibrium from one pole to the other. For 
equal charges the linear rhythm binds together the two figures, at least in theory; 


Fic. 2. LEONARDO DA Vinct: The Annunciation. 


for we must not forget the principle of dissymmetry, inherent in the theme, is an 
obstacle to this. In perfectly synchronized solutions—that is, with juxtaposed 
action and reaction, the drawing of the two figures is ruled by a single system of 
lines of force. Such solutions, illogical if one judges them from the standpoint 
of drama—that is, of action unfolding in successive moments—best satisfy the 
conditions of the plastic arts, which look for a simultaneous effect and for 
harmony of parts. At the same time, certainly, the search for contrast is 
legitimate in every art. We shall find beautiful examples of it in the highly 
involved and dynamic epochs, when the triumphant principle of dissymmetry 
harmonizes perfectly with the principles of unity and of concentration. 
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Fig. 4. Grovannt Pisano: The Annunciation. 
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Fic. 3. NICOLAS DE VERDUN: The Annunciation. 
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THE ANNUNCIATION 


The Four Rhythmic Types and their Variations 


The concept of dynamic charge and that of a discharge or transfer of energy 
from one body to another is entirely modern. It belongs, apparently, to the age 
of electricity and of radioactive radiation. It has become commonplace in our 
environment. However, it is admirable, as M. Réau has shown me, to see it 
expressed by a medieval artist, Nicolas de Verdun, in his Annunciation from the 
famous retable of Klosterneuburg near Vienna (Fig. 3). The Angel breaks into 
the visual field with precipitate steps. His arm rises in a quick gesture, and 
from his darting, pointed fingers shoots a double ray which strikes the Virgin 
on the forehead. She receives the shock. Her body stiffens, her hands rise 
with an abrupt movement. She is the image, otherwise royally gracious, of a 
violent seizure. Action and reaction are as instantaneous as an electric shock. 
A spark of divine life passes from the Angel to the Virgin by a phenomenon of 
radiation which the medieval artist has strikingly symbolized. . . . 

Going on to the study of the theme, according to the table of rhythmic types, 
let us observe the succession of the three main phases in the littledrama. A. The 
Angel arrives, charged with his message, at the home of the resting Virgin. She 
has not had time to react, but is usually shown as attentive to the presence of 
the Announcer. 

B. The Angel, having accomplished his mission, has assumed a waiting atti- 
tude, while the Virgin reacts more or less rapidly. These two moments, let us 
remember, are equally characterized by the opposition of the modes of plastic 
expression. 

C. The Virgin has answered. Action and reaction are calmed in a double 
attitude of mystical contemplation. 

D. This rhythmic type combines action and reaction. It is connected with 
type C by the principle of concordance between the modes of expression. There 
is no clear separation between these two categories of compositions. An im- 
perceptible gradation leads from one to the other, following the degrees of 
simultaneous dynamism which animated the two figures. 

D.1. A bas-relief by Giovanni Pisano at San Andrea de Pistoia (Fig. 4) shows 
once more the extraordinary fecundity of the theme reduced to its essential 
idea, the accessories—dove, upset vase, and even wings—being negligible in the 
economy of the general structure. The drama is powerfully tied up between 
the two kneeling personages, very close to each other. The dynamic charge of 
the Angel is extremely strong, but it does not show itself in breadth of gestures. 
The arms are folded on the breast, yet the attitude is not that of humble adora- 
tion. The charge is not explosive, but is extraordinarily radiant. It is visible 
in the tension of the neck, the flow of the hair, the intensity and fixity of the 
look, the energetic tension of the open lips. The right hand closes and lifts as a 
fist with a gesture at once imperious and persuasive. The impression of the 
Virgin is almost overwhelming. Her shoulder gives way instinctively. Her 
whole attitude has something convulsive in it, especially in the reaction of the 
right arm and the hand, strangely half-open and bent backward. The dramatic 
tension is one of the strongest which can be imagined, but action and reaction are 
translated by gestures which are restrained though expressive. The repercussion 
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on rhythmic drawing is what it must normally be under such conditions, in 
conformity to the law of proportion and contrast. The principle of dissymmetry 
preserves its rights by a contrast in orientation, the Angel kneeling in profile, 
the Virgin frontwards. .. . 

Rhythmic contrast is normally a contrast in degree, from strong to weak, from 
brisk to slow. In a bas-relief by Andrea della Robbia, force and vivacity remain 
on the Angel’s side, but the Virgin answers it with a more agitated, diversified 
action. There results a contrast between simple and complex which runs counter 
to the dynamic situation. The law of normal contrast is not completely violated, 
but rather deeply opposed... . 

D.2. All theoretical difficulties and incompatibilities disappear when, in 
compositions with synchronized action and reaction, the ascendancy is on the 
Angel’s side. . . . In Veronese’s beautiful decorative work, the heavenly sphere 
penetrates earthly space only by the advanced point of the Holy Spirit, a white 
dove which radiates at the top edge of the picture like a living star. But the 
supernatural emanations overrun almost the whole region of the mystic en- 
counter in most of the numerous Annunciations by the visionary Greco (Fig. 7). 
They fall upon the shoulders of the Virgin in flickering and luminous sheets like 
the moving fringes and soft flames of an aurora borealis. The idea of an elec- 
trical phenomenon is unavoidable for a modern observer, in the presence of these 
stormy lightnings. The notion of polarity forces itself upon one, especially in 
the paintings where the evangelical story is reduced to its simplest expression. 
The master of Toledo usually delimits the polarized zones by the diagonal which 
coincides perceptibly with the plane of polarity and the plane of cleavage. He 
gives strong ascendancy to the Angel kneeling on a cloud and stretching one of 
his wings above the Virgin’s head, a curious return to a Byzantine tradition. 
The dove of the Holy Spirit hovers in the somewhat reduced interval between 
the two figures, a divine spark going from one pole to the other. The dynamic 
charges are strong and perceptibly balanced. Also, the graphic contrast leads 
to a question of structure as in the variations of type C. Action and reaction 
are synchronized in an extremely taut dramatic moment. The Virgin answers 
the message from above with an ecstatic look, of which one might say that it 
eternalizes itself. This gives, in these strange canvases, a limitless duration to 
the transitory instant, not through the fact of pictorial fixation, but by a sort of 
suspension of the flow through a state of ecstasy. There results a paradoxical 
situation, wherein an active dynamism is expressed in a transitory mode, ar- 
rested at the culminating point of the dynamic curve for an infinite duration. . . . 

The principle of dissymmetry prevails in this diagonally polarized composition, 
but—aside from the different structure of the two figures—it is manifested only 
by the difference in levels. Contrast of spaces is not involved. We are in a 
vague region, not geometrically characterized. One can hardly speak of a 
contrast of spheres, since everything visible is transfigured by the radiance from 
an invisible source. The two figures have the same corporeal density. Though 
deprived of carnal nature, they do not give the impression of immaterial vi- 
sions. . . . In the hands of El Greco, the polarized theme develops a strong 
dynamic tension with a minimum of formal contrast... . 
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The Annunciations in which the Angel predominates are the most normal, to 
judge by their frequency and by the ease of their mechanism of polarity. When 
the Angel carries the active charge (A3 and B3), they imply no theoretical con- 
tradiction. On the other hand, the dominant position of the Angel seems in- 
compatible with the inertia of his potential, especially in the presence of a 
dynamized Virgin. Indeed, this non-concordant type (B3) has never been 
realized to my knowledge. The concordant type in the immutable mode (C3) 
is extremely rare. One may conclude that artists do not willingly separate, 
from the ascendant tendency of the Angel, the idea of an active dynamic charge. 


Centered variations: gravitating and converging types 


So far, we have considered the polarized theme in its pure state, with its 
tendencies to dissymmetry and its power of plastic and spatial organization. 
All the variations have been traced back to the action and reaction of two 
differently dynamized figures. . . . 

It will be asked whether it is legitimate to reduce the theme to this primary 
concept of the announcing Angel and the Virgin receiving the announcement. 
It is surprising to find that we have neglected the Holy Spirit, who is funda- 
mentally the true active principle of the evangelic drama. The objection is well 
founded, and it is high time to introduce this factor into our plastic equation. 
It will be noted that this heavenly agent is often absent, and from some of the 
most beautiful variations, such as the sculpture in high relief by Donatello at 
Santa Croce. Often the presence of the dove has no indicative or symbolic 
value, and has slight effect on the rhythmic and plastic economy of the composi- 
tion. But there is indeed a long lineage of Annunciations in which this little 
winged figure becomes invested with an active dynamic charge and intervenes 
directly in the drama, often with its power amplified by an entire celestial escort. 
In many painted or sculptured representations, he becomes the direct emanation 
of God the Father, above the head of the announcing Angel, who is reduced to 
a subordinate and, so to speak, auxiliary role. The structure of the composition 
is profoundly affected by this, and new plastic types appear. . . . 

Given the theme of the Annunciation, with its two principal personages acting 
and reacting according to laws already known, what will happen if a new active 
pole penetrates the plastic complex, and seizes one part of the scenic space? 
That is the problem. In other words: what laws will the bipolarized theme 
obey? 

From the geometrical point of view, one can say in advance that the scenic 
space wil! divide itself, no longer into two, but into three polarized zones, por- 
tioned out on the basis of two planes of polarity instead of one alone. Here isa 
striking example of this spatial arrangement, an Annunciation formerly at- 
tributed to Raphael (Fig. 5), from which we can draw by observation and reflec- 
tion more than one useful bit of knowledge. The Angel, seen from the back, 
runs up a stairway in the first plane at left, a most unusual spatial situation and 
motif of movement. The Virgin, in the second plane at right, kneeling behind 
her desk, is in a dominant position with respect to the Angel. The plane of 
polarity is an oblique plane inclining forwards. Above the Angel and on a 
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plane withdrawn farther back that that of the Virgin, appears God the Father in 
the heavenly radiance bordered with clouds from which the dove emerges, 
already very close to the Virgin’s head. The plane of polarity here is an oblique 
plane inclined backwards. 

There are two equally active, positive poles, but the Virgin reacts to the action 
of the Angel, toward whom she is in the dominant position. At the same time, 
she seems unaware of the radiant apparition which dominates her on the left. 
The dynamic tension is between the two figures of the lower row. However, 
for the spectator’s eye, an energy circuit is felt between God the Father and the 
Virgin, marked out by the dove carrying a current, which seems not without 
effect on the reaction of the Virgin although she is sufficiently motivated by the 
arrival of the Angel. Such a circuit—God the Father, Holy Spirit, Virgin—is 
often established and becomes almost the rule in highly evolved periods of 
plastic dynamism. In this picture, Heaven descends on the Virgin, the Angel 
staying entirely on the earthly plane outside the circuit. 

Another observation is necessary: from each of the two positive poles, an ob- 
lique vector joins the negative pole. There results, for the spectator’s eye, an 
effect of convergence, of which the Virgin is the center. 

In this singular composition, two tendencies mingle, which leave an impression, 
I will not say confused, but indecisive. We are in the presence of a bipolarized 
complex which contains in germ two dynamic types, clearly distinguished and 
highly productive of distant variations, allowing curious interpenetrations. I 
will call one of these types gravitating, the other converging. 

If the complementary, positive pole, generally represented by the dove of the 
Holy Spirit or by God the Father, generates a circuit strongly bound to the 
Virgin, while the Angel rests outside this circuit in the earthly sphere, we have 
the gravitating type, where the Angel functions as center or focus of gravitation. 
If the two positive poles remain linked with each other in the same heavenly 
sphere while there is discontinuity between them and the negative pole, we have 
the converging type, where the Virgin forms the center of convergence. . . . 

In the Tintoretto at San Rocco (Fig. 8), I have found in all purity and fullness 
the gravitating type which must necessarily burst out on contact with a source 
of energy so ready to expend itself. The white dove, with trembling flight, dives 
surrounded by a circle of fire which, in the axis of the movement, breaks to cast its 
rays on the Virgin’s forehead, where an aureole._gleams. In its wake a heavenly 
phalanx presses on and hurls itself, its compact formation expressing the density 
of a maximum charge. This is spread through the body of the Virgin, which 
receives a shock affecting all her limbs as far as the ends of her fingers. Her 
overthrown position conforms exactly to the elliptical curve of a trajectory which 
the Angel, suspended in flight, marks the focus of gravitation, and for which the 
announcing finger seems to prescribe the outline. This trajectory is drawn in a 
plane slightly inclined forward. The Angel stays in the same plane. 

Only occasionally does the type emerge with such clarity. In the woodcut 
from the ‘Small Passion’’, by Diirer (Fig. 6), the circuit God the Father, Holy 
Spirit, Virgin is strongly drawn out and dynamized, but the Angel holds himself 
a little outside the plane of gravitation, which is an oblique plane receding very 
far in depth. 
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In the converging type, the Angel does not leave the heavenly sphere. He 
shares the positive charge with the Holy Spirit, who approaches the Virgin from 
another angle, usually higher. The Virgin stays attached to the earthly sphere. 
This situation is normal, more natural to the supernatural than the one which is 
realized in the gravitating type. Hence, probably, its frequency after a rather 
late origin. It developed mainly in the 17th and 18th centuries. In this conjunc- 
tion of two positive poles, the heavenly sphere gains much in expansive power. 
It spreads vertically around the Angel, horizontally around the dove, thus 
assuming an enveloping configuration. In this the Virgin, who stays outside it, 
at least in principle, occupies the center. The tendency to expansion can be 
strong enough to encompass her closely, and sometimes almost to absorb her. . . . 
The well-known Annunciation by Le Sueur in the Louvre realizes this type to 
perfection. . . . Converging lines, intersecting in the Virgin’s head, go out from 
the Angel’s center of gravity, from his head, from the dove, from the heads of the 
two Angels hovering about the Virgin’s head, and from the little seraphim who 
emerge from a cloud at the right of the picture. .. . 


When one speaks of “variations of a plastic theme,” one must be careful not to 
give this expression exactly the same sense it has in music. A musician finds a 
theme and develops it into variations according to the potentialities of the theme 
and the resources of his genius for realizing these potentialities. A painter or 
sculptor takes hold of an iconographic theme to draw from it a new variation, 


sometimes two or three. After that, when he returns more often to the same 
subject, he usually produces only variants of a single type of variations—of two 
or three if his plastic imagination is very active. He never assigns himself the 
task of exhausting all the possibilities of a theme to show them side by side and 
to reveal the logical connection between them. It is only in the course of 
centuries that a plastic theme develops, somewhat by chance and in the midst of 
much routine work, the essential types upon which will flourish unending varia- 
tions, varieties, and variants. I call varieties productive types which have been 
derived from a pure type, such as bi-centered ones, a hybrid variety of the 
centered type. I call variants the slightly modified and individualized revivals 
of a known variation. The laws which govern this flourishing are not discovered 
until long after the events. .. . 

The generative power of the theme lies first of all in its polarized nature, and 
also in the principle of dissymmetry, which is closely associated with it. This 
dissymmetry comes partly from the difference of charges. But even when the 
difference of potential is negligible or falls to zero, the difference of structure 
between the two figures present is such as to generate innumerable contrasted 
variations. The cooperation of the two principles multiplies them indefinitely. 

The space factor is another coefficient of variability. Geometrically character- 
ized or not, abstract or concrete, open or closed, undivided or compartmented, 
broad or narrow, quite earthly or polarized by contrast of spheres, differentiated 
in varying degree by its physical properties, and rendered more or less conduc- 
tive by the atmosphere which fills it, it offers to the polarized theme very different 
and infinitely variable surroundings to actualize its tendencies, whether in their 
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purely plastic manifestations or in their repercussions or spatial configurations 
which are organized on the basis of the theme. It goes without saying that we 
do not consider here as a coefficient of variability any decorative fantasies not 
logically connected with the theme. 

To these coefficients of variability has just been added that of the localization 
of the two poles in space. We have defined the types of localization by the 
orientation of the plane of polarity in relation to the plane of symmetry and to 
the plane of projection. The dynamism of a winged figure, free from earthly 
conditions of equilibrium and weight, confers a limitless mobility upon this 
plane, and permits the theme to take possession of all pictorial space in order to 
vary the respective positions of the two figures. To simplify the theoretical 
instrument, but without diminishing the field of possibilities, we have confined 
these respective positions on different levels. We have recognized orientations 
in depth for each of these. ... 





FROM THE DREAM IN AESCHYLUS TO THE SURREALIST THEATER? 


PAUL ARNOLD 


Speaking of the masks worn until recently by Japanese actors, the omotegato 
of the Noh or traditional form of Nipponese tragedy, Maybon writes: “The 
actors are intended to reproduce, by means of the mask, the features of beings that 
have appeared to them in dream. Consequently, these masks are treated with 
religious veneration.”’ I have explained elsewhere? the ethnographical features 
which seem to be perpetuated by this tradition. I think I have demonstrated 
how it resembles initiation ceremonies encountered by Knud Rasmussen among 
the Eskimos, where the sorcerer’s apprentice “dreams” his god or guardian 
angel. Here we approach the frontier zone of magic, of religion and of mimicry 
which was the living source of the theater, and seems to remain so in certain 
African tribes, according to the great traveller and expert, Camille Poupeye.* 

The farther one goes back in the history of the theater, the more difficult it is 
to make a clear distinction between the efficacy of the dream and the effective- 
ness or force of the drama, between the impulsion of the gods who indicate 
their will from on high during the sleep of the hero, and the pseudo-magic scope 
of the language. One thing ties together these four points, an idea which the 
ethnographer and the historian of religion would express in this truism: in primi- 
tive man everything is magic. In his rather formidable bookt Georges Dumézil 
has pointed out the truly magic scope of the census which, in its primitive sense, 
had no connection with the tax but with the word of gratitude by the wise man 
or bard, thus the direct source of lyric poetry. A word which would praise or 
sanctify automatically increased the magical influence of the prince, thus ex- 
alted, while a word of malediction would suffice to ruin the magico-political 
power of the avaricious princeling who strayed from the fold. If one rereads a 
few passages of the Rig-Veda in which Sylvain Lévy notes the first evidences of 
a Vedic theater, or the curious dramatic fragments discovered by M. Drioton® 
in the papyri and on the steles of Egypt, one is inevitably convinced that the 
magic phrase in ritual dialogue is the origin of all theatrical presentations. 

It is not difficult then to see how much of the essence of ancient drama, in the 
West as in the Orient, was mystic action or, and it comes to the same thing, 
magic action. It consisted actually of a dialogue between the gods and men, 
moving into the fourth dimension, and thus entering constantly into communica- 
tion with the supernatural world which guided them, lifted them up, or cast them 
down. In the same way, as the entire Jliad is but a fabrication on the mystic 
plane, in a tragedy such as the Orestes of Aeschylus, one encounters only the 
various degrees of this ever-present mystic communication. I have shown else- 
where® how a kind of diffuse terror which blocks every move of Aeschylus’s 
heroes, the nature of which they would like to ignore, but which breaks over 


1 Translated by Marjorie Kupersmith. 

2 The Future of The Theater (Edition Savel) p. 185. 

3 Dramatic Dances. 

4 Servius and Fortune. 

5 The Egyptian Theater (Editions of the Review of Cairo). 
6 Frontiers of the Theater, p. 16. 
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their heads suddenly like a storm, is the true motivating force of this tragedy. 
Beyond the categories of human thought there enters into consciousness an 
anguish increasingly clear as we ascend the scale of purity. It is the brutal voice 
of the other world manifested in a dream when Clytemnestra, sensing the ap- 
proach of judgment, “awakens in the middle of the night and utters a cry of 
fright.” Here, in a “language terrifying enough to make one’s hair stand on 
end, the prophet, speaking in the voice of dreams, breathing vengeance from the 
depths of sleep, proclaims his oracle in a cry of terror, and falls menacingly upon 
the rooms of the women. Interpreting these dreams, men, whose voices the 
gods have guaranteed, have proclaimed that in the lower world the dead rail 
bitterly against the murderers.” But it is not only the vision of things to come 
which the gods, in the works of the Greek poet, offer to our consciousness by the 
intermediary of dreams. There is also punishment, which, likened to human 
remorse, is carried out in the same way: “And his voice, cries Orestes citing the 
oracle, foretells also the attacks of the Furies provoked by the murder of a father, 
and the frightful visions which come in the night, rolling eyes of fire in the 
shadows.” Thus since the dawn of the theater, the poet has made use of the 
two great functions of the dream with a maximum of effectiveness in dramatic 
literature. 

In the succeeding years the dream would never again produce that mystic 
atmosphere that made it a kind of sacred lever of the supernatural world. Even 
in the greatest of the medieval dramas—in a time when the interpretation of 
dreams was, with astrology, a preoccupation of high spiritual significance—the 
interpenetration of the natural and supernatural worlds was much less complete 
and continuous than in the first centuries of classic antiquity. Humanity had 
passed from prelogical to logical consciousness. The intervention of the Powers 
was no longer part of the normal course of events, but became the brutal action 
of a deus ex machina upsetting the automatic fulfillment of natural law and 
interfering with the natural consequences of a series of human actions. If some 
part of the mystleritum tremendum continued to be attached to the dream, skepti- 
cism had spoiled its effectiveness. From being an instrument of religion, it 
became a device of the poet, a trick, one of a number of ways to thrill the audi- 
ence. I know of no better example of this procedure than that found in the 
works of the atheist, Marlowe, the poet who was the nearest to the tolerant and 
sometimes skeptical Shakespeare. And there is hardly one of his tragedies where 
the poet, whom Ben Jonson called Shake-scene, did not have recourse to a 
dream in order to terrorize or to pacify his hero. An abyss separates the kind 
of dream in Richard ITI from that of Orestes, as it does the dream of Clytemnestra 
from that of Racine’s Phédre; it is the abyss which divides sacred writing from 
literature. 

But if Shakespeare was actually the last to be able to use to the best effect 
what we may call the Aeschylean function of the dream, if after him we en- 
counter only a simple formula which is no longer convincing as an effective dra- 
matic proceeding, the author of the Tempest was to invent a new use of the 
dream, which would come to its fullest realization three centuries later in the 
work of Maeterlinck, Strindberg, Lenormand, O’Neill, Giraudoux, and the sur- 
realist school. 
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If one re-reads all the works of Shakespeare, one is struck by the extraordinary 
difference in the composition and the psychological development of the Tempest 
as compared with the other plays. The work of Shakespeare is outstanding in 
the Elizabethan period for the accuracy of the psychology, the complexity and 
diversity of the characterization, the delicate gradations in all the psychological 
development. In contrast to the dramas of Marlowe, Heywood, Webster, Ben 
Jonson, or Tourneur, the creator of Hamlet avoids all incoherence, motivates the 
slightest impulse of his characters, prepares his transitions, and, by the diversity 
of the coloring, and the science of spiritual light and shade, he creates characters 
in as great contrast to each other as did the painters of the Italian Renaissance. 
But here in the Tempest, using a method which may be observed also in certain 
of the romantic plays such as Pericles or Cymbeline, he casts aside the study of 
man, he is content with an almost superficial psychology, and voluntarily over- 
simplifies his characters. I would emphasize the word “voluntarily’’, because 
Henry VIII, which came after the Tempest, showed that Shakespeare had in no 
way lost the skill of the author of Richard IT or of Anthony and Cleopatra. Now, 
the people in the Tempest, from the brute Trinculo to the dainty Miranda and the 
magician Prospero—I omit the spirits in the play—show in their words and their 
actions so completely and so directly their subconscious tendencies, that they 
seem to be more like X-rays of the soul than studies of human types. Strange 
psychic relations occur among them in the fourth dimension: and by this fact, 
the action visited upon the ship-wrecked victims by Prospero through his hench- 
man, Ariel, is more visible but not more effective. Shakespeare seems to thumb 
his nose at classic psychology, and knows how to express directly all that lies 
hidden in us, shameful, unsuspected, or repressed. Thus the entire action of the 
Tempest appears as the hypostasis of latent forces, spiritual energies unverifiable 
by science and by clear consciousness. All that happens here has the inco- 
herence and the schematic design which characterize our dreams. I believe 
more and more that Shakespeare understood the similarity between the structure 
of the dream and the secret working of the human soul with its metapyschical 
manifestations. I see less the “Buddhist dream” that Strindberg claimed he 
found in this play than a first attempt at representing in a kind of dream the 
world of the human mind with all its spiritual and supersensible manifestations. 

The strangeness of the situation, the way in which the action is complicated 
and then solved, suggests constantly the Wunschtraum, and cannot but be taken 
for one of those symbols and designs with which psychoanalysis has made us 
familiar. 

I do not know whether historians of literature have clearly perceived this point: 
the Tempest is like a new table of laws. It closes definitively not only a chapter 
of literature but a chapter in the study of the human mind. These are no longer 
the reactions—in the style of Aeschylus—of man magnetized by the Powers, but 
reactions which, while remaining those of our conscious life, are shown through 
the intuition of the poet’s genius to spring from obscure, semi-conscious sources. 
Instead of presenting to us a direct succession of the normal unfolding of events, 
the aspects of life grasped by sense perceptions, the poet attempts to project in 
visible form upon a simple screen the manifestations of our deepest experience, 
transforming the drama into a gigantic dream. And if one considers that dra- 
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matically the Tempest is a failure in that the entire vision is rendered obliquely by 
symbol, still one must grant that the poet has endowed all art and especially 
dramatic art with a means of expression of immeasurable power, and has given 
to the dramatist, by a representation quite like a dream, access to our subcons- 
cious life. 

This is not the place to develop all the consequences of this innovation in 
which both symbolism and surrealism are latent. One of the most outstanding 
minds of modern times, August Strindberg, has expressly noted the connection 
which I would like to suggest between the last work of Shakespeare and the 
dramatic production of the tormented Swedish author. There is no doubt that 
when he called the Tempest a ““Buddhist dream’’, Strindberg was thinking of one 
of his own plays, the Dream, where the last scene shows a castle in flames lighting 
up a wall of despairing human figures. On the roof there blossoms a gigantic 
chrysanthemum, which in the Brahmanist symbolism means the end of a kalva, 
a world, a cycle, and the beginning of another. Now, the author himself in a 
preface warns us that in this dream, connected in idea with a former play, The 
Road to Damascus, also woven of dreams, he has sought to imitate the discon- 
nected and yet seemingly logical series of events in our dreams. Anyone at all 
may appear on the scene; everything is possible and believable. Time and space 
do not exist: on a tenuous background of reality the imagination weaves new 
figures: a mixture of memories, real happenings, free inventions, ramblings of the 
mind, improvisations. The characters divide, return as two people, fade away 
and reappear, dissolve and are remade. But above them all there is the con- 
sciousness of the man who dreams, and for this consciousness there is nothing 
secret nor inconsequent; it knows neither scruples nor law. The dreamer does 
not judge or absolve; he is content to tell his story, and as the dream is almost 
always unhappy, a melancholy note, a pity for all that lives accompanies all 
the meanderings of the tale. The sleep that liberates often tortures, but when 
the suffering is at its height, the awakening comes to reconcile the tortured soul 
with reality which, however sad it may be, is a joy in comparison with the un- 
happy dream. 

These notes cast a clear light upon the intentions and technique of the last 
part of Strindberg’s work. They do not, of course, contain the whole secret of 
his philosophy, which becomes still more clear in these words of “the daughter 
of Indra”: “the coming together of the primordial divine substance (Brahma) 
with the earthly substance (Maya) was the downfall of Heaven. The world, 
life, and men are then no more than phantoms, a shadow, a dream-image . . . a 
dream of truth.” It is not surprising that with such a conception Strindberg 
sought to imitate the structure of the dream in order to change human life before 
our eyes into that Brahmanic dream that is our existence, according to him. 

Elsewhere I have analyzed certain passages of Advent in order to show how 
far the transposition in the drama is indebted to his observation of those changes 
which we automatically make in our reveries. In The Road to Damascus, besides 
the general structure noted by Strindberg himself, one might cite numerous se- 
quences directly inspired by the modalities of the dream. Here is the beginning 
of the sixth tableau of the first part. The scene is a road between rows of rocks 
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covered with trees; in front there is a shed, and leaning against the door, a broom; 
from the handle of the broom is hanging a goat’s horn; to the left there is a forge, 
and through the open door red light gleams; to the right is a mill. The rocks in 
the background have the shapes of giants. When the Stranger and his Lady 
enter, the smith and the miller’s wife, standing in front of their respective doors, 
laugh sneeringly and disappear. 


The Stranger: They are hiding from us, no doubt. 

The Lady: I don’t think so. 

The Stranger: What a strange part of the country; and how everything seems to conspire 
to make us uneasy! Why is that broom there, and why the horn? Probably 
they are in their accustomed places, and yet my thoughts turn constantly 
to witches. .. . Why is the forge black and the mill white? Because one is 
covered with soot and the other with flour, and yet, just now when I saw 
the blacksmith standing in the light of his fire across from the white miller’s 
wife, I thought of an old song— . . . But do you see the giants up there. . . . 
No, this is not bearable . . . do you not see the werewolf [The husband of the 
Lady, form of the remorse of the Stranger.] from whom I saved you. . . but 
there is his profile . . . look: There! 

The Lady: Yes, but it is only a rock. 

The Stranger: It is only a rock, and just the same, it is he. 


One sees here the interpenetration of true and false realities, of conscience and 
apperception, of remorse and reflection. From our dreams we know how an 
image will appear and then disappear, how it has logical sense, and also prelogical 


sense, and how it can change because of some memory or some feeling of remorse. 
The same thing holds for the strangeness of the setting, of the presence side by 
side of odd objects which have no connection with each other; for example, the 
goat’s horn hanging from the broom-handle. 

One should also cite as an example the entire ninth tableau, which represents 
the refectory of a sanctuary to which the Stranger has come after a symbolic mis- 
hap, and where he makes his confession to a Dominican, who is but another aspect 
of the Beggar, himself an hypostasis of the Stranger. Seated around a long table 
are the guests, all of spectral aspect, and each one resembling either the Lady, or 
the doctor “‘werewolf”’, or some other person wronged in the past by the Stranger. 
He finds himself thus sitting face to face with his entire existence, and all these 
people hear him pronounce upon himself through the mouth of the Confessor (his 
alter ego) the curse of Deuteronomy to which the specters all answer: Maledic- 
tion. Here more completely than in the Tempest, we are outside the normal psy- 
chological processes, even outside any imitation of tangible life or customary 
reality. The poet offers us a gigantic dream. 

This proceeding is in its essence identical with that of the surrealists, with this 
difference: that Strindberg consciously and voluntarily builds a false dream, while 
the surrealists claim (and in this claim there is more illusion than reality) to be 
the involuntary tool of the subconscious through the medium of automatic writ- 
ing. No matter what the answer to this question of sincerity may be, surrealism 
continues to use the prelogical structure of the physical dream as a means 
of access to our hidden life. But let us make it clear that if the method has for 
Strindberg a primarily mystic and Swedenborgian value, for the surrealists its 
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value is only materialistic or spiritual, according to the various doctrines and 
schools. The very few theatrical works which we owe to this literary movement 
and their very feeble power to convince (from Apollinaire to Tzara and Audi- 
berti) do not support the hopes that the poets had at first for them. If lyric 
poetry is capable of adapting itself more or less easily to illogical and incoherent 
series of words, the theater by its very nature—based on the present conscious- 
ness of the spectator and interpretation by actors, concrete and physical beings, 
and not immaterial conceptions—could not permit that complete liberty of se- 
quence which is the characteristic of, and which alone justifies, the surrealist 
school. On the admission of Audiberti himself, the theater cannot do away with 
a certain logical organization, certain traditional laws, in fact a conscious, planned 
construction, dominated by the organizing will of the poet. 

We may then take it that as Shakespeare ended one cycle and began another, 
the failure of surrealism in the theater closes an era, discredits the literary function 
of the dream, and calls for a new use different from the mysticism of Aeschylus or 
of the Christian era, and different also from the enlightened Freudianism of the 
Strindbergian type of experiments in the work of Lenormand or O’Neill, and in 
surrealism. It is probable that, in the evolution of dramatic art, the dream will 
occupy a place of prime importance, since it has done so under various guises since 
the birth of the theater. Perhaps it would be interesting to mention here certain 
experiments during the last few years made by Jean-Louis Barrault, in so far, 
at least, as they do not repeat the surrealist experiments.? No doubt, they are 
in the same category as the choreographic experiments with the second Faust of 
Goethe undertaken by the Goetheanum, the institute of Swiss theosophy. Both 
of them (however different in spiritual attitude) tend to synchronize a text which 
departs from concrete reality, and action which expresses choreographically and 
symbolically certain intentions bordering upon the metapsychical manifestation 
in dream structure. But it is too soon to formulate an hypothesis on the subject. 


7 Cf. my article ‘‘The Miracle of Theater’’ in Theatre Aris, September 1947. 





CHARLES LALO LECTURES: 


From Superstition to Science in Aesthetics 
ANDRE VEINSTEIN! 


It will be hard for me to find an excuse for comparing our Sorbonne to one of 
those playhouses where not long ago they used to play melodramas, and for com- 
paring a beloved and admired teacher to the actor who played the villain. But 
such would be beyond my thoughts. . . . If I think of Charles Lalo awaited by a 
hostile crowd at the exit of one of his lectures on Aesthetics and the Science of Art, 
I mean to stop my comparison short at that point and give it as such a certain 
verisimilitude. 

One frequently hears people saying, that science has invaded all fields of knowl- 
edge, that art is opposed to science and has as its function the opposition to 
science; that art has the greater need to be spared by science in that science no 
longer spares anything. Art-lovers, artists, art-critics too have expressed these 
sentiments. Is it hard to imagine what reaction would be produced in such 
circles by the mere words, the science of art, which are the name of a course taught 
at the Sorbonne? The hostility would be lively and impassioned, and strong 
enough, believe me, to take up its stand at the very doors of the lecture-hall where 
this science of.art is being taught. . . . Let us picture the scene in order to under- 
stand its entire meaning. 

Enter a hostile crowd waiting for Charles Lalo at the exit of the lecture-hall. 

“In my opinion, art is a consolation.” 

“In mine, forgetting .. .” 

“In mine, it is a dream.” 

“From now on, art will be but a curve on a graph.” 

“The scientific aestheticians are destroying the only real pleasure which is left 
to us.” 

Charles Lalo has but to appear for sarcasm to take the place of lamentations. 

““A science of art? Whata joke! Art is in essence opposed to science. Can 
one ever imprision the beautiful, the ineffable, the absolute, the great mysteries 
in formulas and laws?” 

“This science of art has no existence except in name. During the course of 
centuries the failures of aesthetics are equal only to the number of aestheticians.” 

“Fortunately the artists have not needed these failures to produce master- 
pieces...” 

What a strange state of mind we fall into, we engineers working on the technical 
plane, we industrialists with our rationalism and conceptualism, as soon as we 
abandon blueprints and figures to speak of music or painting! Playing with pic- 
tures, sounds, and colors, we enjoy a sensation of so rare a quality that the mere 
idea of losing it, makes us shudder like little girls. . .. As a matter of fact, one is 
tempted to describe this state of mind to some extent in the hope of better under- 
standing it. Let us take the case of artistic creation, in which its characteristics 
are especially well marked. 

Can one imagine a being more tried by violent and conflicting feelings than an 


1 Translated by George Boas. 
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artist at work? The joy of the new subject and the foretaste of the intoxication 
of creating. ... But at the idea that the power of creating is not always the same, 
that it may dry up—anguish. Anguish too since the artist puts more value on 
art which comes from the gods than on art which comes from himself. But the 
gods are capricious. “Why me, rather than someone else?” Or, ““Why must it 
always be me?” The ability to forecast failures is attributed to the most trivial 
details: the grain of a sheet of paper, the direction of the light as it falls on a 
table... . / And then the joy of projecting beyond one that which has for long been 
absorbing and obsessing one. The fevered spirit is drunk with the sport of com- 
binations, prodigiously rapid and facile, all quite unconscious. Then too there 
is the joy of being present at the first performance of this marvelous story which 
is telling itself by its own power within one’s mind. There is the joy of the “‘good 
trick” which, thanks to this process, the artist will play on the world. The joy 
of creating things and making them live in beauty and fancy. The joy of creat- 
ing a manifold self, a self of many colors. 

But there is also despair. The “absurd poverty of the means at our disposal” 
prevents expression from matching impression. Despair again when one imag- 
ines the joy of one’s fellow artists over minor blemishes. Anguish crowns it all 
when one foresees the public’s reaction. . . . This maddening alternation of joy 
and despair is not without effect as it passes through the artist’s mind: he wanders 
blindly, he becomes incapable of forming the slightest judgment on the work 
which he has just finished. Is it good? Isit bad? He no longer knows. He 
knows simply that from this joy and this despair which accompany all creation 
comes a supernatural pleasure, a sort of privileged enjoyment, a gift of heaven, 
though a precarious gift, which it is best to savor rapidly for this reason, without 
being too curious about its nature. What good would it be to know? The im- 
portant thing is to feel without bothering about the rest. . .. One word sums up 
this attitude: superstition. Does it not likewise name that fear that steals over 
us, lovers of art sensitive to the pleasures of contemplation, at the very thought of 
seeing the cause of this pleasure or that pleasure itself exposed to the scientific 
aims of contemporary aesthetics? If you agree with me, you will be driven to 
Charles Lalo’s lectures by curiosity, and no longer by naive and unreflecting fury. 
But, you will say, why select Charles Lalo? We know that he teaches aesthetics 
at the Sorbonne, we gather that he is a great worker in your science of art, but 
we should like to know now what reasons have led you to give him the burden 
of initiating us into the science of art, from which, we gather, we are not to es- 
cape. ... 

It was surely ne lack of aestheticians or their incompetence which made me 
think at once of the name of Charles Lalo. I might have chosen from the past— 
from the recent past, to be sure—a representative who would have given evi- 
dence of praiseworthy scientific aims in his reflections on the beautiful: among 
critics, a Faguet, a Brunetiére; among philosophers, a Taine or a Fechner. I 
might even have chosen from a more recent past, from the Second International 
Congress of Aesthetics which met in Paris in 1937 with over 300 members, 
French and foreign. . . .But Lalo’s work contains all present and past. A 
thesis can no longer be constructed out of scattered facts any more than a science 
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can be constructed out of scattered theses. One of Lalo’s rare attainments has 
been to unite and compare in great syntheses both conceptions and systems, and, 
after having separated out from them a single aesthetic thought, he has been 
able to observe with ease, to find precise relevancies amid his research, to note 
obtained results, to comment on failures, to accentuate the method whose suc- 
cess he has been anticipating. Since 1908, the date of the publication of his 
thesis, Esquisse d’une Esthétique Musicale Scientifique, he has never ceased to 
bring to bear his critical sense on the formation of his aesthetic thoughts, not 
only in those works which are mainly expository, L’Esthétique Expérimentale, 
Introduction a L’Esthétique, Notions d’Esthétique, but also in those which seek to 
demonstrate his own theories, L’Art et la vie Sociale, L’Art et l’ Instinct Sexuel, 
L’Art et la Morale, Les Sentiments Esthétiques, and others. Nor is there any 
doubt that the real progress which has been made in aesthetics during recent 
years has been due in large measure to his thoughtful and sagacious labor. 

Now that we are close to him who is in the main responsible for the science of 
art as well as for your misgivings, I am well aware that you are anxious to do 
one thing—get on with the play. “On with the play,” is the one expression 
which is fitting, cries Charles Lalo, for I propose to take my friendly enemies to 
the theater, along with the art-lovers, the artists, and the critics... . 

The text, the interpretation, the stage-sets create an excellent ensemble of the 
scene which we observe. What impression does it produce on my audience? 
Clearly the lovers of art and the artists think only of their pleasure, and the 
science of art—let them have no fear!—is too interested in the study of 
the phenomena which accompany this pleasure, creation and contemplation, 
to give any reason for their “superstitious fears” to arise. There remain 
the critics. One need feel no such scruples in regard to them. Is it not their 
professional duty to detach themselves from their pleasure in order the better to 
analyze both it and the work which gives rise to it? Yet if the comments of the 
critics on the scene before us refer to one of the three commandments which 
every reflection on works of art implies—describe, judge, explain,—it would ap- 
pear that there corresponds to the last of these commandments, at least to the 
mind which approaches it after having obeyed the first two with ease, a sort of 
forbidden area into which he will make but furtive and shy advances. The re- 
sult is that he scatters about this zone confused terms such as “‘essence,”’ “the 
absolute,” “profundity,” “mystery,” which critics still use, as they have always 
used them, believing them to be, as they have always believed them, both true 
and unverifiable. ... But I hear a critic who objects, “If I write in a paper, ‘The 
author has expressed the profundity of his life in this scene,’ I am certain of being 
understood with exactitude by the majority of my readers. Words like “pro- 
fundity,” “absolute,” “essence,” are used by too many people not to cover no- 
tions verified and adopted by all.” 

One can make a simple experiment. Do you know how your “profundity of 
life’ would be translated by Bergson? Unpredictable freedom. And by William 
James? The revelation of the sublime. And by Freud? The sexual instinct. 
Thus two at least of these three great psychologists who have tried to verify the 
meaning of these terms have certainly not adopted the sense which you 
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have given them. Is that what you call being understood? . . . I shall spare you 
a walk through the tangled forest of absolutes and essences, for we should never 
return from it. Do you believe that there would be found a more unanimous 
agreement in the public? There might occur to the mind of a business- 
man listening for his pleasure to a radio concert such words as “absolute,” 
“essence,” “profundity”; but, were he to try to make their meaning more pre- 
cise, it is scarcely likely that he would pursue his analysis further than the eternal 
“ie ne sais quoi’’ of those who rightly consecrate to art and not to reflections upon 
it those hours stolen from work or sleep. . . . It is nonetheless true that art is over- 
burdened with notions vague enough to express everything, belief in whose exac- 
titude is more common than knowledge of it. Whence the impression of having 
said all, when employing them, instead of having left all to be said. In this way, 
persuading rather than explaining, the critic along with the art-lover and the 
artist, increases in full knowledge and superstitiously that confusion with which 
art is already supersaturated. And now, answer this question: Do you believe 
that a chemist, for the mere fact of having analyzed a wine in his laboratory, will 
be incapable of appreciating this same wine served at dinner? And what would 
you think of this same chemist if, when asked to clarify the composition of the 
wine, he announced that this liquid contained alcoholized water and something 
else—but enough... . 

The critic will interrupt: it is not true to say that we critics renounce the analy- 
sis of this “something else.” It is too interesting to be rejected. But it is pre- 
cisely because it is something else and because we want to know it better, that 
we use by preference other methods. In your excellent example the something 
else is the taste, the bouquet of the wine. But the Bunsen burner volatilizes this 
savor. In order to know this essential quality possessed by the whole composite 
of wine and which does not exist in any of its elements separately, we have to 
appeal to the wine-expert, not to the chemist. 

Let me make my ideas more precise by passing from the culinary art to that of 
the drama. To know the acting of the players whom we were just applauding, I 
should distinguish two factors: first the study of the technical means of expres- 
sion, next the study of the way in which these means are put to work by a given 
actor, in keeping with the idea which he has of the rédle which he is interpreting. 
I admit gladly the function of reason and logical processes in the first factor, 
but not in the second. Don’t you agree with me that there exists in this area a 
zone which is closed to rational analysis and accessible only to intuition? The 
reason should at that point be persuaded, as Abbé Brémond says, “that the time 
has come not to judge.”’ The reason should “perceive the dark yet luminous 
region in which inspiration has the mastery over the rules, in which genius breaks 
the fetters of technique, in which the finite touches the infinite, and the will, 
accepting its noble defeat, allows the depths of the soul to open, to give them- 
selves over to a higher power.” 

Forgive our positivistic scruples, but the question is less that of a critic’s 
abandoning himself than of giving to others the results of his reflections. Is this 
intuition of much value? Does it tell us really anything substantial on the ques- 
tion of the transcendent values? If we are to believe the Bergsonians, intuition 
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would be perfect knowledge since it brings about the fusion of the spirit with the 
object, since it identifies spirit and object. But to identify excludes the possi- 
bility of experiencing, of feeling, and a fortiori of communicating. Strange 
knowledge which presupposes unconsciousness! If such a procedure alone 
existed, science would never have arisen—nor art. And the critic who would 
adopt it, would speak probably in the words of Saadi’s hero, “I filled my gown 
with roses as presents for my friends ... But the odor of the roses turned my 
head so that I let my gown slip from my hands. I trembled... and now I offer 
thee nothing but empty hands.”’ 

The critic must choose. He must widen the gulf a bit more and absorb him- 
self in its contemplation, or struggle to fill it as well as he can with the make- 
shifts of reason. 

But for that matter is the reason a makeshift, however “fragmentary,” “ex- 
ternal,’ “utilitarian,” be the knowledge which it implies? What in fact are these 
fundamental values which this peculiarly appropriate method demands of the 
spirit? . . . An impression of the whole going beyond the elements, genius, in- 
spiration, and doubtless still more important, the absolute, the profound, the 
essential. . . . But when Valéry remarks that there are buildings which speak, 
others which are mute, others which sing, are these differences to be explained 
among the architects by the impenetrable mysteries of inspiration, or 
simply by the clear consciousness of the effect produced by the presence or 
absence, the harmony or discord, in short by the diverse proportions of linesand 
masses? ... The genius of the musician who relates a note to its predecessors when 
the ear desires such a*solution is explained by the empirical fact that a melodic 
third is a bit higher than an harmonic third. When rhythms, harmonies, con- 
trasts move us intensely, let us not melt into a state of beatitude or a visceral 
cramp with the notion of the infinite. . . . Let us not mistake the unconscious for 
the Beyond, and euphoria, anxiety, internal sensations for spiritual revela- 
tions of the absolute about itself, God, and everything else. . . . In the scene which 
we have been hearing, an impression of disquietude has arisen from the grouping 
of questions and answers and each of these replies, once detached from the con- 
text, will not obviously produce this impression. But is not this impression, 
like all the remarks without which it would not have existed, a sensory datum of 
the play? More complex, doubtless, than the others, it is nevertheless in no way 
inaccessible to analysis, whose resources are infinite in number. The notion of 
an immutable essence of The Dramatic in this special case, and of The Beautiful 
in general, immobile and supra-sensible, pre-existing every concrete materializa- 
tion, is forced to vanish in modern aesthetics when confronted by the idea, sim- 
pler and more certain, of “law,” which is only a relationship between facts. That 
the various relations which determine the value of a work of art are extremely 
complex cannot prevent science from hoping to reach all of them, and even at 
the present moment from knowing some. 

I do not know whether I have succeeded in convincing the art critics. I have 
taken them unawares, it is true, a bit unwarned. Before “how”, I should have 
shown them ‘“‘why”’ I should like them to change. . . . What interest have aesthe- 
ticians in seeing critics emerge from this magical state in which they seem so satis- 
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fied? The reason is that in reality a science of art would be an illusion if it did not 
have the closest collaboration between aestheticians and critics. ‘Collabora- 
tion,” will cry a good number of critics, “(we should be very desirous of knowing 
what interest for science judgments of taste might have, judgments which are 
essentially individual and personal. Is not a science based on necessary laws 
abstracted from observations, not judgments, general and not individual facts, 
objective and not personal? Thus there is put on trial, not without malice, the 
very possibility of a science of art. My Introduction a l’Esthétique has been 
described as an attempt to solve this problem in a positive way. I shall be con- 
tent to sum it up. 

Whence come these differences which distinguish in a way often believed to be 
and often wished to be irreducible, a science of art from other sciences? From 
anerror. The task of the scientist, of no matter what scientist, is divided into 
two stages, contact with the facts, reflection upon these facts. But it is always a 
science of art in the first stage, incomplete, that people never fail to compare to 
the other sciences, which in turn are complete and in the second stage. It is 
according to the work of the critic in contact with the facts that the defeat of the 
science of art is celebrated, never in accordance with the reflection of the aesthe- 
tician upon these facts. And though these two tasks are ordinarily accomplished 
by a single person, they are in spite of that two and not one. 

When it is said, for instance, that the aesthetician judges and that on the con- 
trary the physicist observes, it is forgotten that the physicist begins by judging 
and the aesthetician ends by observing. The physicist, like the aesthetician, 
judges if he is caught at the moment when he is in contact with matter. The 
first and primordial perception of the real is unavoidably accompanied by a 
judgment on the real. To see, to hear, and to judge are but one. Is the physi- 
cist alone to be spared that which is imposed on all other minds? He will not 
judge his perception to be beautiful or ugly, but, for instance, good or bad in 
relation to the hypothesis which he is sustaining. The aesthetician observes as 
the physicist observes, when, breaking his contact with matter, he abstracts 
his judgments from the perceptions towards which they were directed. 

When it is maintained that the aesthetician works with the variable, the in- 
dividual, the personal, while the physicist works with the constant, the general, 
the objective, the end of physics is compared with the beginnings of aesthetics. 
At the moment of contact with facts, the perception of these facts which is formed 
in the physicist’s mind possesses the same traits as seem sufficient to deny the 
possibility of a science when they are met with in criticism. It seems as if the 
perception which the physicist has of a given object varies, like the perception of 
a critic of the same object, with age and circumstances, and is not the same for 
other physicists; that it is moulded by his particular mind and thus is true only 
for him; that it remains “internal” to the mind which has moulded it. But it 
is only after having completed the critic’s task that the aesthetician, like the 
physicist who has reflected on these facts, studies these variations and, discover- 
ing the effects of the data on which they depend, puts in their place constant and 
necessary relations, compares the individual percepts among themselves, notes 
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that many are similar, and that a majority are in agreement, and finally abstracts 
from them that which is general and objective. 

The mind which is curious—or sceptical—will find elsewhere? the development 
of these ideas which I have just briefly taken up here. But I take this oppor- 
tunity to make a bit more precise the réle which the critic will have to play in the 
aesthetics of tomorrow. It remains to be seen whether this new rdle will be 
reconcilable with the old, which consisted of informing and guiding the public. 
A glance at recent writings will perhaps provide an answer to this question.* 

Critics of the old school have often touched upon the vexatious problem of the 
relations which may exist between the life of an author and his works, and some- 
times also upon those which exist between a society and its art. Their solution, 
which their predecessors have passed along to one another from the days of Aris- 
totle, without verifying by serious, concrete analysis, equates life and art. ‘Like 
tree, like fruit,”’ said Sainte-Beuve. ‘‘Like picture, like society,” said Abbé du 
Bos. ‘Like literature, like society,” said Mme. de Staél, Villemain and many 
others. In our own days Emile Hennequin, after having pushed his analysis 
farther than most others, in his Critique Scientifique, beginning with the analysis 
of the work, then of the author’s psychology, then of the sociological diversities 
of the environment, establishes nevertheless a law of identity between the psy- 
chology of the author, that of his public, and finally that of his work. The same 
law exists in the mind of Frédéric Lefévre in his Matinées du Hétre Rouge and, if 
one may believe Vlaminck and his Tournant Dangereux, painters and paintings 
submit to the same law as obediently as writers and literature. Studying in turn 
works of art through their creators’ life and their life through their works— 
exactly as if one should study effect through cause and cause through effect—this 
so-called law of unity has often led critics to reconstruct boldly the unknown por- 
tions of an author’s biography by the known works and to discover no less boldly 
in the private lives of artists the very events which such and such a detail of their 
creation has suggested. But at what absurdities does one not end when one 
starts from such an a priori principle! A work of art cannot avoid resembling 
its author’s life? Balzac was therefore a miser. Hugo, charitable. Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre was childlike, Michelangelo beautiful, Henri Monnier ridicu- 
lous. Beethoven’s hearing became more sensitive as he grew old. During the 
heroic moments of the French Revolution there was an outburst of epic poetry; 
under the Bourgeois Monarchy of Louis-Philippe there was a bourgeoisie incap- 
able of lyricism .. . 

But the experience has given the beliefs of our critics such hard knocks that 
they finally had to consider certain objections. Thus Sainte-Beuve wrote, 


2 See especially H. Poincaré’s La Valeur de la Science, where he says approximately that 
in all science objectivity is but the general traits of personal impressions. 

3 This study by Lalo constitutes the largest attempt at analysis applied to literature 
which has been undertaken by modern aesthetics. He has devoted five volumes to it. 
After The Expression of Life in Art, which defines the spirit and method of the researches 
undertaken, Art Far from Life reviews the principal relations between life and art; The 
Great Aesthetic Evasions and The Economy of Passions analyze, with examples and in a new 
spirit, most of the great European writers from Montaigne to Nietzsche. 
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‘“‘When one meets Cousin, one finds a man quite different from the Cousin known 
only through his writings . . . and one is always tempted to shout, comparing 
them, ‘Oh what a mighty jester’!” Taine could not conceive that Tenny- 
son was the least voluptuary of the Cambridge students since he had dis- 
covered in the poet’s works a refined elegance impregnated with sensuality. 
Finally we hear Frédéric Lefévre admitting, “I discover a bit late that the work 
of art is but an attempt at escape.” 

This divergence between art and life, admitted by the most stubborn partisans 
of identity, can not be reduced to the rank of an anomaly, of anexception. Facts 
demonstrate on the contrary that the dissimilarity between works of art and their 
authors, or between works of art and their public, is more frequent than their 
harmony. The epic invectives of Rabelais scarcely were evidence that he was a 
courtier, a flatterer, even a hypocrite. The works of La Fontaine were all light- 
ness, elegance, delicacy; the man—according to La Bruyére—was heavy, unable 
to speak or totellastory. Delacroix: agitated, feverish, declamatory, a big game 
hunter and an awe-inspiring warrior—in his paintings. In private life he was an 
impeccable dandy. But rather than yielding to the pleasure of multiplying ex- 
amples, I shall see whether among the few critics who conceive of art as a probable 
fiction and not as a divination of absolute realities, there are any who have tried 
to make precise the different possible relations between artist and work of art. 

In regard to the harmony between art and life—which constitutes but one 
case among others—Paul Lacombe and Ramon Fernandez have very judiciously 
noted that a life, however scrupulously reconstituted it may be, must bow before 
the technical demands of an art; it consequently differs markedly from “real” 
life. Faguet, Lanson, Emile Deschanel, Edouard Dujardin have tried to study 
the reverse situation, the relation of opposition, of contrast between art and life. 
But critical research has almost stopped at that point. I have tried to round out 
the results so far obtained by drawing out of the multiplicity of facts, in accord- 
ance with the experimental method, general cases which would be the basis of a 
classification. What possible relations exist between a work and its author or 
between a work and its public? First, can one forget to distinguish between the 
reader and the writer? Art, to be sure, is a technique created and lived actively 
by the artist, the writer, and received or passively submitted to by the reader, 
but the psychology of both has nevertheless a common base. The writer and 
reader share in common a participation in a single technique. The writer, as 
far as he can, judges and criticizes his own work as if he were a reader before 
handing it over to the public, and the reader lives and recreates for himself, as 
far as he can, the technique of the writer in order to judge it, for without this 
recreation it would be neither intelligible nor enjoyable. 

Daily life, that is to say, the business of each day, suspends its course. The 
artist and spectator [amateur] decide to consecrate a moment to art. The latter 
moves towards a library, a theater, or a picture-gallery; the former takes up his 
position before his desk or easel. But he will not choose any subject for his eyes 
or ears to treat. Though life has arrested its passage, it is nevertheless present 
and it is in relation to life that the spectator chooses his work or art and the artist 
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his subject. Their reactions in regard to life order their aspirations, their needs 
in the world of art. And these reactions, which are themselves called into being 
by the personalities of various individuals, vary perforce with each of them. 
From that point on to establish the relations between individuals and works of 
art comes down to classifying the individuals into determinate types by means of 
those of their reactions which are dominant and constant. 

Thus the life of spectator and artist can for one reason or another cause them to 
feel the need of finding its reflection in art. The spectator will then choose, for 
instance, as a spectacle a slice of life and the artist will make a photograph of a 
street scene. And both will become attached to that type of art which may be 
called a double of life, which is well enough exemplified by the paintings of the 
Dutch school. This type has various sub-types: first, the strengthening and 
intensifying of life, as in Marcel Proust; or a fulfillment of life, in which case the 
artist will express what he would have liked to realize but has not had the strength 
or the possibility of realizing, as was the case of Stendhal. 

But life, terre a terre, full of all sorts of imperfections, could also induce our 
reader and writer to desire an escape and to seek in art the ideal, the beauty which 
it lacks. To carve would be for the artist a chance of ennobling life in his imag- 
ination and the reader would prefer the heroic epic as his food. Novels like 
Astrée, Princesse de Cléves, with their quintessential refinements, favorite reading 
of a time of gross and coarse manners, illustrate this type of idealization. 

The spectator and the artist depart still more from life if in their eyes life is 
monotonous and tiring. Art then constitutes an agreeable diversion or healthful 
evasion. The artist, living in a foggy country, will use gemlike colors; the reader 
while perusing novels of remote adventure will put a bit of spice into his domestic 
routine. This type of flight would be illustrated in the works of such writers as 
Lamartine and Flaubert, composers like Wagner. 

Life can also be the source of compulsive obsessions, emerging from the past, 
like remorse, or headed for the future, like temptation. The artist or spectator 
who suffers from these will seek in art a cure for his ills, by imagining rather than 
living them, or to speak I'ke Aristotle, by presenting to his mind an image, so as 
to drain off from it—without experiencing its maleficent powers. This type of 
mental therapy would seem to be that of a Goethe, a Vigny, a Ribera. 

Finally, indifferent to life, the artist and spectator will have a marked prefer- 
ence for works without vital ties which will belong to the class of art for art’s 
sake. We shall then be in the presence of a more or less spontaneous manifesta- 
tion of pure aesthetic feeling. Théophile Gautier, Oscar Wilde, the Goncourt 
brothers, illustrate this technical type which is the last of the five types of this 
study. 

And now let him who opened this discussion close it. If, in place of Charles 
Lalo, a critic had tried to answer empirically this question of the relations of art, 
to life, leaving naturally to the aesthetician the task of studying general cases, 
but bringing to each particular case a mind free from all prejudice, and decided 
to undertake a conscientious analysis, I believe that then, more than ever, the 
critic would have been worthy of playing before the public the réle of teacher and 
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guide. Would the public think by chance that “It is all the more beautiful,” 
when it is in error? And if the public is assured that the critic will not present 
his judgments by means of curves, but in words and in a language capable of 
being understood and found agreeable by all, would it complain that these ideas 
served as a by-product the progress of the science of art? Surely not, especially 
now that Charles Lalo has shown him that the aim of this science of art is not 
that of a substitute for art, but of a substitute for superstition in reflecting upon 
art. The success which has already been attained leads one to hope that this 
aim will be achieved, so that the decision may be finally accepted by all that 
knowledge can never do harm to feeling. 


REVIEWS 


Sourav, Ertenne. La correspondance des arts. Paris 1947, Flammarion, pp. 

280. 

The subtitle of this book is “elements of comparative aesthetics’’; its problem, 
as set forth on the first page is, “Between a statue and a picture, a sonnet and an 
amphora, a cathedral and a symphony, up to what point can resemblances, affini- 
ties, common laws be found? And what, moreover, are those differences which 
might be called congenital?” As for that part of the sub-title which mentions 
“comparative aesthetics,” the term will be clarified by noting the fact 
that it deals almost exclusively with works of art and with artistry and 
not at all the social complex in which arts arise, the utilization of the arts by the 
public, the possibility of diverse and conflicting interpretations of the work of 
art as a sign, in short the total milieu, material and spiritual, which might have 
some influence in determining what the work of art will look like after it is made. 
The work of art is considered as an autonomous thing, a universe, to use the 
author’s term, which may resemble and be constrained by objects in the non- 
aesthetic world, but which can be fully understood and appreciated—and no doubt 
criticized—without reference to that world. That a poem, for instance, may 
spring from a human being’s deepest suffering, that it may express a man’s 
revulsion against brutality, or his aspiration for salvation, that its words emerge 
from social history and gain their emotional effects because of that history, that 
it might be addressed to other human beings, that it could be more fully inter- 
preted in the light of the conditions out of which it arises and the human purpose 
which it hopes to fulfill, none of these considerations have influenced the author 
of thisbook. Each work of art is self-contained, and one need no more go beyond 
its limits to understand it than one need locate an animal’s body in the evolution- 
ary sequence to dissect it. 

That such an approach to aesthetics is possible and fruitful cannot be ques- 
tioned. And it may as well be admitted here and now that M. Souriau has taken 
it and has accomplished what in the eyes of your reviewer is a revealing analysis. 
It is of course impossible, without restating the whole volume to give all his re- 
sults. But afew may be of interest. 
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In the first place, he makes a useful distinction between what he calls arts of the 
first degree and those of the second. The former create “‘arabesques’’; the latter 
are what have been usually called “‘representative.” We thus have the following 
arrangement. 


materials 1st degree 2nd degree 
lines pure design drawing 
volumes architecture sculpture 
colors painting, abstract painting, representative 
light decorative lighting photography, moving pictures 
movement dance pantomime 
articulate sounds prosody poetry 
musical sounds music, pure music, program 


In the second place, M. Souriau has called his readers’ attention to the fact: that 
the list which I have labeled “materials” are sensory qualia; they are not sensible 
objects. Arts of the first degree, therefore, construct their universes out 
of qualia, not out of objects. They dwell entirely on the “aesthetic surface’; 
their beauty is a purely qualitative beauty. A Moslem entrelac, a Bach fugue, 
presumably lumia, would be examples of such arts. Their arabesques would be 
incorporated into corresponding works of art of the second degree. It requires 
very little reflection to see how this is so. Any line of poetry may be analyzed 
into articulate sounds and words. There have been people who have loved 
poetry above all for its sound, its music, rather than for its meaning. Americans 
have become familiar with this penchant through Poe; Frenchmen, through Bré- 
mond. And it is of course true that very frequently the “‘idea’’ expressed in a 
poem is either trivial or downright false, if by “idea” is meant an assertion which 
can be translated or compressed into a few sentences. 

In the third place, M. Souriau gives us here one of the most skillful comparative 
analyses of the similarities between works of art that your reviewer has ever read. 
Gifted with great learning and with even greater sensitivity to qualia, he shows 
us the arabesques of lines of poetry, of musical figures, of details of painting. No 
one who has studied these pages sympathetically can fail to perceive in works of 
art and in works of the different arts sensory beauties of which he would otherwise 
have been ignorant. 

For all of this, and much more, one is profoundly grateful. Anything which 
will make works of art more interesting, and hence more enjoyable is all to the 
good. And yet it is questionable whether any artist in any field living before the 
late nineteenth century would assent to these analyses. We need not rely upon 
our imaginations any longer to know what artists have thought they were doing. 
The publications of Mr. Goldwater and recently of Miss Elizabeth Gilmore Holt 
have brought within the reach of even the non-scholarly public a collection of 
statements by artists on art which show that they at least were not aware that 
they were primarily dealing with qualia.' How one can read, for instance, 
Vasari’s letter to Alessandro de’Medici, on a proposed portrait of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, or Veronese’s defense of himself before the Inquisition, or Michelan- 


1 An unpublished doctoral dissertation by Dr. Charles E. Gauss on artistic manifestos 
of the nineteenth century confirms this. It is on deposit in the library of the Johns Hopkins 
University. 
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gelo’s various letters, and believe that these painters were thinking in terms of the 
aesthetic surface, is a mystery. 

But it cannot be denied that in our own times the aesthetic surface has taken 
on an importance which it never had before. And it must be admitted that only 
by considering the possibility of arts of the first degree can much contemporary 
music, poetry, painting and sculpture be appreciated. Is not the lesson that the 
aesthetic attitude has changed, rather than that it has always been as itis? One 
need not deny that the arabesque is to be found in paintings by Veronese if one 
denies that it was his primary interest. The illustrative value of many of his 
paintings has died. Many of us no longer believe in the stories which they illu- 
minate and, if we do, we prefer to read of them in the New Testament. As in- 
struments they are obsolete. But as aesthetic objects they are still alive. That 
is no more of a paradox than the fact that we retain kings and queens on our play- 
ing cards in spite of our republicanism, or that we fence today with rubber tips on 
our foils. We can enjoy looking at Chinese calligraphy without being abie to 
translate a character and many a man has read the Divine Comedy with deep 
emotion who, if it were in prose, would not believe a word of it. 

Thus the work of M. Souriau seems to one of its readers more of an analysis of 
our contemporary state of mind, a program for twentieth century amateurs— 
in the French sense of the word—of the arts than a theory of aesthetics which 
would hold good for art relocated in its historical background. By playing upon 
the pathos of the words “eternal” and “universal” one can make out a case that 
what he says is true of all works of art, for they are “‘without epoch.” But is it 
not time to give up that sport? 

GEoRGE Boas 


Lato, Cartes. Notions d’Esthétique. Paris 1948, Presses Universitaires, 

pp. 110 

This is the third revised edition of a book first published in 1926 by the dis- 
tinguished president of the Société Francaise d’Esthétique and editor of the Revue 
d’Esthétique. This latest publication crowns a long series of studies in aesthetics 
begun in 1908 with E'squisse d’une esthétique musicale scientifique and including a 
dozen works of varying compass on the technical, psychological and social aspects 
of art. Though M. Lalo has applied his theories in many directions and has 
gathered into his total view many bodies of facts, his philosophical position has 
remained stable: he is a relativist and positivist, but of the liberal sort. That is, 
his scientific interpretation of the arts and their relations rests not only on facts 
but on the reflective organization of these facts. Indeed he claims at the con- 
clusion of the present edition of the Notions that this moderation and liberalism 
is typical of the Latin, particularly the French tradition, and that the French 
because of their civilized centrality of outlook are perhaps called by destiny to 
carry forward the authentic torch of humane learning in the current period 
following the global war. 

For M. Lalo the postulate of all sound aesthetics is the clean separation of the 
beauty of nature and natural types from the beauty of art, the latter being alone 
aesthetic in the proper sense of the term. ‘Art and nature form two incommen- 
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surable orders of fact.” He defines the essence of art as technical transformation 
or the achievement of style. Technique must be carefully distinguished from 
craft, or such working of materials as can fall into grooves and submit itself to 
codes. It is the mark of the technical making which is art that it includes learn- 
ing and intuition, and that it is sensitively adapted to the exigencies of time and 
place. M. Lalo is peculiarly at home in the art of music, and he chooses to sym- 
bolize all artistic construction by the term polyphonic. “Every work of 
art is a play of combinations of the polyphonic type, or a counterpoint of mental 
and technical structures, whence issues the structure of structures which is the 
total work, be it musical, plastic, or literary” (p. 17). 

Although the author’s treatment ranges over all art’s relations he is primarily 
a sociologist of art, not in the sense of the system-makers, Comte and Taine— 
though they had the great virtue for him of substituting fact for speculation— 
but in the sense that art only comes fully to life when it is socially recognized. 
He passes in review the various social conditions of aesthetic value and innova- 
tion, such as the discovery of new building materials and modes of construction, 
stimulating and repressive effects of organized religion, marriage customs and 
family life as these discipline the peculiarly important erotic impulse, and the 
emphasis given to certain patterns of culture by instruction in the schools. He 
enumerates the various social sanctions such as fame or ridicule, carefully separat- 
ing the more important sanctions from fashion and money. Finally he traces 
the tendencies of collective evolution as they reveal the “law”’ of the three aes- 
thetic stages and their sub-forms: the formative stage, maturity, and decadence. 
If here and occasionally elsewhere there seems to be the survival of an outworn 
figure fixing “the life of forms”’, this impression is corrected in the full body of M. 
Lalo’s writings. He is always qualifying and loosening up his statements to fit 
the facts. In a foot-note in the present edition, for example, he reasserts the 
independence of the various arts from each other in their evolution and the rela- 
tive autonomy of art itself in relation to political cataclysms. After the two 
world wars, whatever else has happened, the schools of art remain essentially un- 
changed, he says (p. 97). 

M. Lalo’s bibliography is largely French, as he himself admits, referring the 
reader to other books for wider reference. If the American reader might feel 
undue inadvertence on the author’s part of recent American work in aesthetics, 
he is checked by the recollection that M. Lalo’s own impressive performance is 
too little known in America. 

KATHARINE GILBERT 


LaLo, CHARLEs and ANNE Marie. La Femme Ideale. Paris, 1947, Savel Press, 

pp. 269. 

In a charming and lively little volume entitled La Femme Ideale, Charles Lalo, 
professor emeritus of aesthetics at the Sorbonne, and his wife, Anne Marie Lalo, 
consider the problem of what qualities precisely go to make up an ideal woman. 
M. Lalo displays a tremendous amount of erudition, citing the opinions of the 
great minds of literature and philosophy from the Prophets to Proust on that 
controversial subject, “Woman.” 
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He keeps, however, the tone of his book light and gay, he is liberal with the 
exclamation point and the intimate aside to the reader, and one suspects that M. 
Lalo himself has so affectionate and sympathetic a feeling for the subject itself 
of his research, that his conclusion is inevitable: When she is most herself, with 
all her potentialities developed, as wife, mother, companion, friend, and worker 
in any field of her choice, then woman is by her very nature ideal. Or was it 
indeed Madame Lalo whose personal conclusions prevailed in the final synthesis? 

MarJorie KuPERSMITH 


CLauDEL, Pauu. Poetic Art. Translated by Renée Spodheim. New York 

1948, The Philosophical Library, pp. 150, $2.75. 

When poets write philosophy, as Yeats did, as Lawrence did, as Claudel did 
in 1906, their logic has the surprise of metaphor, their reason the immediacy of 
intuition; they seem hardly to be writing for a reader but for themselves, for some 
refinement of emotion necessary to the creation of a poem. Claudel did not 
write an essay on art or poetry, on image or metaphor, he wrote about the uni- 
verse, space, time, movement, direction and duration, and about God. The 
title misleads unless it is understood as prefaced by a phrase: the metaphysics of 
poetic art. What Claudel wanted was knowledge of time, the world, himself, 
and beyond these of God. Conclusion: “In the after-world, we shall be the 
poets, the makers of ourselves.” “But, whereas, our existence down here is like 
a barbaric and broken language, our life in God shall be like exquisitely perfect 
verse.” 

The translation reads well. The translator is careful to indicate double mean- 
ings which existed in the original French. 

Poetic Art concludes with an essay on the Development of the Church. 

DonaLp WEEKS 


BALAKIAN, ANNA. Literary Origins of Surrealism: A New Mysticism in French 

Poetry. New York 1947, King’s Crown Press, pp. 159, $2.75. 

When a reviewer finds a book as dull and as bad as I found this book, he is 
obliged both to reread it after a time and to submit it to the judgment of other 
readers. Ihavedoneso. Iam now more than ever sure that this is a dull book 
and a bad book. To use Miss Balakian’s favorite literary device (the rhetorical 
question): how can a book on surrealism be so dull? How can a book on sur- 
realism be sohumorless? How can a word be so misused as the word mysticism in 
this book? 

Books on literature have an obvious need to profit by that art. A book ona 
literary movement that took delight in tossing up language calls for a freshness 
of vocabulary, a spice of metaphor of which there is not one whiff in Miss Bala- 
kian’s scholarly prose. 

On the last page of her book, Miss Balakian asks a question she should have 
asked on the first page: “have I tried to fashion a synthetic structure out of mis- 
cellany?’’ The answer is yes. Miss Balakian does not take very seriously what 
the surrealists say about contradiction. They say with Whitman, ‘Do I con- 
tradict myself? Very well then I contradict myself.’”’ But Miss Balakian 
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ignores the contradictions, and because she does, she makes a bad mistake in 
taking an aesthetic problem for a philosophical one. 

To ask Miss Balakian a couple of questions: what is mysticism? how do you 
use the word? These are not petty questions, because Miss Balakian starts using 
the word on the first page of her thesis (and I take it the book 7s a thesis) without 
ever defining it, and whatever her definition, her use of the word does not cover 
such a statement as André Breton’s in What is Surrealism? (49): 


A certain immediate ambiguity contained in the word surrealism, is, in fact, capable of 
leading one to suppose that it designates I know not what transcendental attitude, while, 
on the contrary it expresses—and always has expressed for us—a desire to deepen the foun- 
dations of the real, to bring about an ever clearer and at the same time ever more passionate 
consciousness of the world perceived by the senses. 


It would take me too long to say why I think Miss Balakian misunderstands 
Baudelaire, Rimbaud, or Mallarmé—or at least uses the wrong words to state 
what she means. She speaks of “‘a tendency toward dehumanization through a 
detachment from human emotions as evidenced in a rejection of human happi- 
ness and the acquisition of antisocial tendencies; and a rejection of certain mental 
processes: reasonable perceptions, memory”’ (97). Such a statement is not clear 
tome. Any tragic playwright rejects human happiness and acquires antisocial 
tendencies; he may even reject reasonable perceptions as in the characters of Lear 
and Ophelia. Where is the dehumanization in such a rejection? Miss Balakian 
seems to take it for granted that an artist may not limit his art as he, not the 
critic, sees fit. Similarly, Miss Balakian calls the surrealists antihuman. The 
evidence shows that the surrealists have been violently concerned with the human 
condition of our time. If their work is antihuman, Miss Balakian must not 
carelessly use the word both to describe the purpose of the surrealist artist and 
criticism of him by Miss Balakian—without clearly distinguishing the two mean- 
ings. 

If the author is responsible for the text, as the note from the press says, there 
is little excuse for misprinting two stanzas of the Jarry poem on page 112, es- 
pecially when one of the misprinted stanzas has been properly set up on page 101. 

I think it unfortunate that Miss Balakian’s ideas on surrealism appear in the 
new Columbia Dictionary of Modern European Literature, and that her graduate 
committee seems never to have challenged her use of the fundamental word 
mysticism. 

DonaLpD WEEKS 


PapaDAKI, STAMO (ed.). Le Corbusier: Architect, Painter, Writer. With Essays 
by Joseph Hudnut, S. Giedion, Fernand Leger, J. L. Sert, James Thrall Soby. 
New York 1948, Macmillan, pp. 152, ills., $7.50. 

LE Corsusier. New World of Space. New York and Boston 1948. Reynal 
& Hitchcock and The Institute of Contemporary Art, pp. 128, ills., 1 col. pl., 
$6.00. 

Le Corbusier’s relentless effort and indefatigable energy to propagandize 
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himself and his ideas have actually, through the last 30 years, changed the 
architectural language of our time. His stimulating influence on the now living 
generation of architects is perhaps even more important than the not too numer- 
ous buildings he has actually executed himself. The book about Le Corbusier 
edited by Stamo Papadaki gives a clearer picture of the man and the artist, 
architect, painter, and writer than does Le Corbusier’s own summation of his 
work in New World of Space. Among the various essays in Papadaki’s Le 
Corbusier, Joseph Hudnut’s article about “Le Corbusier and the New Archi- 
tecture” represents by far the most elucidating analysis of the artist’s work. 
Hudnut leads the reader beyond Le Corbusier’s “native virtuosity in the art of 
sensation” to the very essence of his ideas about the social nature of architecture. 
J. L. Sert shows how Le Corbusier’s city planning projects integrate the work of 
the structural engineer, of the builder, of the landscape architect with the con- 
cepts of the sociologist and economist. Le Corbusier always relates the various 
technical factors to man as the measure of all things. Numerous examples of 
Corbusier’s works in the fields of the family dwelling, of furniture, of monumental 
building, as painter and as city planner mirror his artistic developments as 
well as his sometimes dogmatic and literary-intellectual approach to the in- 
dividual problems. 

Quite in accordance with this dogmatic attitude the survey which Le Corbusier 
himself has given in his New World of Space culminates in his emphasis on the 
so-called ‘““Modulor System”, i.e., the alleged relationship of all architecture 
and furniture to the proportions of the human body as developed by Fibonacci 
(Leonardo of Pisa), the medieval mathematician. Le Corbusier’s rigid adher- 
ence to this system in his own interpretations proves once more his basically 
intellectual attitude towards all artistic problems. Considering the fact that 
Le Corbusier’s beginnings lay with men like Peter Behrens and Josef Hoffmann— 
both men who were more emotional than rational—this attitude is particularly 
interesting. 

As an introduction to Le Corbusier’s lifework, Papadaki’s collection of essays, 
excellently illustrated, is certainly more helpful than the rather subjective self- 
appreciation, written in Le Corbusier’s typical paradoxically clipped style, 
where sometimes the tendency 4 épater le bourgeois has obscured the true mean- 
ing. 

PauL ZUCKER 


Because of the unusual length of this issue, we have had to postpone for later 
publication the reviews of several French books, recently received, on aesthetics 
and related fields. These include: 

Seconp,J. Traité d’Esthétique. Paris: Aubier. 

Fercuautt, Guy. Introduction a l’Esthétique de la Mélodie: Essai sur les 
fondements d’une esthétique musicale. Paris: Ophrys. 

ArNoLD, Paut. L’AvenirduThéatre. Paris: Savel. 

AVELINE, CLAuDE. Plus Vraisque Soi. Paris: Savel. 

Krarrt,J.G. LaFormeetl’Idéeen Poésie. Paris: J. Vrin. 

Marois, Pierre. Des GoutsetdesCouleurs. Paris: Albin Michel. 
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Micot, Grorces. Lexique de quelques termes utilisés en musique. Paris: 
Didier. 

JANSEN, F. J. B. Esthétique de UOewvre d’Art Littéraire. Copenhagen: 
Munksgaard. 

CLAUDEL, Paut. L’Oeil écoute. Paris: Gallimard. 

BRELET, GIseLE. Esthétique et création musicale. Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires. 

De Scuuonzer, B. Introduction a J. 8S. Bach. Paris: Flammarion. 

SERVIEN, Prius. Science ef Poésie. Paris: Flammarion. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


FRANCE 


GrorGE Boas contributes the following note on the French review of aes- 
thetics: 

“The JOURNAL is in receipt of the first two numbers of the Revue d’Esthétique, 
edited by Charles Lalo, Etienne Souriau, and Raymond Bayer, all of whom 
are well known in this country for their studies in the field of aesthetics. The 
program, as stated in the first number [January-March 1948] will cover all 
artistic interests, philosophic as well as scientific, studies of the beautiful, the 
sublime, the graceful, the comic, and similar categories, artistic criticism, and 
the aesthetic contemplation of nature. It will not adopt any particular one 
of the various methods now in vogue, but will publish ‘any diligent study which 
is well founded, any interesting and penetrating reflections, any worthy original 
opinion’ on the general field of the arts and artistry. But this catholicity of 
taste, say the editors, does not imply that there is no method which is better 
than any other. 

“The program then proceeds to sketch the various parts of aesthetics: philo- 
sophic aesthetics, psychological aesthetics, and even biological and physical 
aesthetics. Aesthetics, say the editors, rests on precise investigations which 
may arise in other fields but which do not for that reason deprive it of either its 
originality or its independence. Psychology, sociology, biology may bring to 
the aesthetician facts which he will organise and unify for the understanding of 
the arts. The Revue d’Esthétique, moreover, promises to have something to 
say which will be of interest, not only to professional aestheticians, but also to 
artists and amateurs, in the French sense of this word. 

“The first number makes a very promising start towards the realization of 
this program by including articles by practising artists, such as Georges Duhamel 
and LeCorbusier, by aestheticians, such as J. Segond and G. Poyer, and by 
historians of ideas, such as P. Masson-Oursel. Its range of subject-matter 
runs from methodology: Duhamel’s essay on the conditions of aesthetic re- 
search; to technical problems: Aveline’s discussion of the relation between the 
novelist and his characters, and Tabard’s on the art of tapestry. Both of these 
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last mentioned discussions are reported as part of meetings of the French Society 
for Aesthetics. 

“The second number is equally catholic in its choice of subject and calls upon 
an equally diverse number of writers. Lalo appears with an article, extracted 
from his new book, L’Esthétique du Rire, on the terrible, the peaceful, and the 
laughable. He plays, as might be expected, on his theory of ‘“polyphonie’’, 
which naturally lends itself to a more rigorous type of classification and distine- 
tion than we are accustomed to in this country. But after all, French art is 
more amenable to such treatment than ours. One of the most interesting articles 
in this number is a discussion of two works of the sculptor, Lambert Rucki, 
and the painter, Mara Rucki, for, whether one feels deeply impressed by the 
illustrations of these artists’ work or not, the article on them by Monod-Herzen 
testifies to the contribution which aesthetics may make to the art of criticism. 
May we also refer readers of this notice to Madeleine Vincent’s article on mar- 
ionettes, entitled Thauwmata? But lest one think that the articles are exclusively 
devoted to traditional themes, special mention must be made of Bouet’s essay 
on gliders, which he modestly subtitles, a ‘contribution to the aesthetics of 
sport,’ but which is indeed a very great contribution to a subject too often 
neglected. 

“The American Society for Aesthetics welcomes this new review which con- 
tinues the French tradition of clear analysis, of originality, and of unbiased 
appreciation. Its articles should prove a blessing to readers who are exhausted 
by the flood ‘of dull and pedantic pseudo-analyses which too frequently usurp 
the place which belongs to intelligence.”’ 

As we go to press, Volume I, Number 3 of the Revue has just arrived; it con- 
tains the following articles: E. Sourtau, L’art chez les animaux; F. M1raBENrt, 
Emotion et compréhension dans Vexpérience du beau; B. pe Roruscuip, L’emploi 
du mot “timing”: essat sur le rhythme; M. DurrEenneE, Philosophie et littérature; 
P. M. Scuunt, Sur quelques airs anciens de Debussy. The following papers, 
presented at the Société Francaise d’Esthétique, are summarized: Boris DE 
ScHLOEZER, Du sens de l’oewre musicale; P. ARNOLD, Thédtre de V’élite et thédtre 
populaire; L. Rupraur, De la création illusoire. 


FRANCE 


Van Meter Amgs has been in Paris for several months on a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation to study recent French philosophy. On leave from 
the University of Cincinnati, his address is 29 rue Cassette, Paris VI. In 
January he went to Brussels as delegate of the International Federation of Philo- 
sophic Societies to the first general assembly of the new International Council 
for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, promoted by UNESCO. “I am getting 
quite excited,” he writes, ‘about the work of UNESCO in fostering international 
relations among non-governmental organizations.” In addition, Professor 
Ames contributes the following ‘‘Paris letter’ in time for this special issue: 

“The number of things going on and coming out here is overwhelming. Five 
times as many books are being published as in the United States. There is a 
long list of active theaters, not to mention the opera houses and concert halls. 
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Two simultaneous Beethoven Cycles have just been completed. Where there 
is so much art there must be some aesthetics, and there is, in any number of 
reviews that defy high costs and the paper shortage, although it is sad that 
Fontaine and Jean Wahl’s Deucalion have succumbed. Sartre’s Les Temps 
Modernes publishes articles on music, theater, movies, and art in general, as 
well as literary criticism. The same is true of Critique, edited by Georges 
Bataille; of Esprit, edited by Emmanuel Mounier; and of the little magazine 
Transition, edited by Georges Duthuit, Sartre, Wahl, et al., which manages 
to present in English a bewildering variety of current French literary documents 
and artistic controversies. It emphasizes Existentialists but also gives an idea 
of the competition they have from Surrealists and Marxists.' The excellent 
Catholic literary magazine La Table Ronde leads off in the December number 
with an article by T. S. Eliot on Edgar Poe et la France, reappraising Poe’s 
importance in terms of what he has meant to Baudelaire, Mallarmé, and Valéry. 
The leftist reviews, Europe and La Pensée, give a lively survey of art and letters 
from a quarter that cannot be underestimated in France. The same is true of 
the weekly paper, Les Lettres Frangaises. From the conservative camp the 
weekly Figaro Littéraire and Les Nowvelles Littéraires carry on. Even the daily 
papers give not a little space to aesthetic considerations. Nor are such con- 
fined to print, as the unending discussions in the cafés attest. 

‘Aesthetics in the professional sense is handsomely represented by the new 
Revue d’Esthétique, whose distinguished editors, Charles Lalo, Etienne Souriau, 
and Raymond Bayer, fill the gap left at the University of Paris by the great 
Victor Basch. Lalo no longer teaches, but he presides at the animated meetings 
of the Société Frangaise d’Esthétique, and is still publishing his important books 
and articles. 

‘‘As part of the new Institute of Filmology at the University, an unprecedented 
course by Souriau compares the cinema with the novel, an art fifty years old 
and one that has existed for twenty-three centuries. He points out that the 
new art answers to a film-need that has long been felt. The art of illustration 
preceded the movie, was on the way to it, and goes back to Giotto, though it 
grew greatly in the nineteenth century. The original movie theater was Plato’s 
allegorical cave. Since the movie satisfies the need to see and does not easily 
arrive at suggesting intimate feelings, it had to separate from the novel which 
is an art of inwardness, of words and concepts. Only with much effort can the 
novel present external things as simple as three houses which the rival art can 
describe in a flash. 

“Professor Bayer gives a course in the grand manner upon Metaphysical 
Theories of the Beautiful from Antiquity to the Renaissance.. While considering 
the Hippias Major as the first treatise on aesthetics, and the map of all later 
Greek aesthetics, he traces its sources in Socrates and the Sophists, in Pytha- 
gorean and Parmenidean thought, and back to Homer and Hesiod. 

“Tn a recent four-day meeting of a Group for Studies of the Theater, Messrs. 
Bayer and Souriau opened with lectures on the aesthetics of the theater. Pierre 


1 American agent, Chevron Book Service, 622 Greenwich St., N. Y. 14. 
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Sonrel and Le Corbusier spoke on theater architecture. Jouvet was unable to 
appear as planned, but his time was more than filled with exciting discussion 
by actors, producers, playwrights, and technicians supporting and demolishing 
others’ arguments. 

“In addition to the three editors of the Revue d’Esthétique there are other 
notable aestheticians at the University of Paris. There is the philosopher 
Henri Gouhier with his book on The Essence of the Theater and his appreciative 
editing of the Oewvres Choisies of Maine de Biran who preceded Proust in analysis 
of the most intimate and personal kind of aesthetic experience. The philoso- 
pher-psychologist Gaston Bachelard, a Walt Whitman figure with his beard and 
twinkle, has a fascinating series of books on the imagery of Fire, Earth, Air and 
Water, as found in recent literature. Memorable in the volume on Earth and 
the Reveries of Repose is the chapter on ‘‘Childhood Home and Dream House”: 
we leave the present to live in a house of the past, but that actual house is always 
built over the crypt of a dream. This theme is illustrated from Thoreau and 
Rilke, Loti, Maupassant, Huysmans, St. John Perse, Virginia Woolf, and others. 

“There is also the poet-philosopher Jean Wahl, who deals constantly with 
aesthetic matters in his writings and his crowded course on Existentialism at 
the Sorbonne. He also heads the Collége Philosophique where, in the semester 
just ending, Wladimir Weidlé lectured on Styles in the Plastic Arts, R. Leibowitz 
gave a series on the composer today, including the performance of works by 
Schoenberg, Berg, Webern and Leibowitz. Wallace Fowlie gave a very fine 
lecture on Mallarmé. Eugene Minkowski gave a sensitive comparison of the 
anthropological and the cosmic aspect of things, which was a plea for moral 
progress by way of encouraging the poetic attitude, and managing to have 
more human contacts, more islands of intimacy amid the depersonalizing 
tendencies of modern technology. In the discussion he was challenged to show 
that intimate meetings were rarer now than in the “old days,’’ and obliged to 
admit that the lives of medieval peasants and artisans were not lyrical. But 

~ he thought there had been a falling off during his own life, which was harder 
todeny. 

“Aesthetics in Paris is not peripheral. Not only is there art in plenty to 
reflect upon, but the reflection is guided by masters. We may take pleasure 
and pride in the fact that they appreciate what is being done by our Society 
and Journal, in generous comment in their Revue, and in most cordial welcome 
to any of us who come their way.” 


At its meeting on January 15, the French Society for Aesthelics elected the 
following officers for terms of three years: CHARLES LALO, President; ErreNNE 
Souriau, Vice-President; Raymonp Bayer, Secretary-general; GEORGES 
JaMATI, Treasurer; PrerRE GuaASTALLA, Secretary for relations with artists; 
ANDRE VEINSTEIN, Assistant Secretary-general; Jacques Krarrr, Assistant 
Treasurer. M. Bayer read a paper on L’Humour. 


UNESCO 


Trevor Tuomas of London has been at work since February at the Paris 
office (19, Avenue Kléber), carrying forward the international project for the 
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Arts in General Education. (See the Editor’s note in the Journal for September, 
1948, p. 65.) 


BELGIUM 


The Revue Internationale de Philosophie, edited by Professor JEAN LAMEERE 
of the University of Brussels, published in January, 1949, a special issue on 
aesthetics (8rd year, no. 7). Annual foreign subscriptions at 350 Belgian francs 
are to be sent to 19, Avenue de Manoir, Brussels (Uccle), Belgium. After a 
foreword by the Editor, the following articles appear: Charles Lalo, ‘““Méthodes 
et objets de l’esthétique sociologique”; R. W. Church, “Felt beauties and their 
evaluation” (in English); Raymond Bayer, “‘Esthétique et objectivité”; Adrien 
Ledent, “L’esthétique de Stendhal”; J. Segond, ‘“‘L’Antinomie de 1’Un et du 
Plusieurs dans la pensée religieuse.” They are followed by notes, reviews, 
and bibliography. 

Craiac LaDRIERE, now a trustee of the A.S.A., has been in Belgium since 
January as exchange professor at the University of Louvain, giving a course 
on ‘Aesthetics in its application to literature.” He finds a lively interest in 
the subject there. 

Some time ago, Dr. LaDriére kindly called our attention to a welcome com- 
ment in the Sewanee Review by René Wellek and Austin Warren: “Some re- 
cently established journals, notably the Journal of the History of Ideas and the 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, have set new standards of coherent 


editorial policy, intellectual precision, and stylistic care.” (Vol. LV, p. 615). 
It is restated in Theory of Literature, by René Wellek and Austin Warren 
(Harcourt, Brace; New York, 1949, p. 289). 


INDIA 


From Santiniketan, the famous college near Calcutta which was founded by 
Rabindranath Tagore, this interesting letter is sent by Professor PraBas Jipan 
CHAUDHURY: 

“Thank you for your letter. I am glad to learn that my article on ‘Psychical 
Distance in Indian Aesthetics” has excited your interest. I have sent an order 
for reprints to the press. 

“T feel with you that there should be close cooperation between the West 
and the East in aesthetic research. And your Journal can be an excellent 
medium for this. I shall write to scholars here about it. Indian scholars have 
a notion that America is uncompromisingly antimetaphysical, while they are 
born metaphysicists. Therefore, they do not take much interest in American 
journals. Certainly they should have a more correct knowledge of American 
scholarship and thought. But I believe that they cannot truly join hands 
with you unless and until they cure themselves of their metaphysical bias. 
However, I think that Indian scholars will shake off their ancient predilection 
for the non-empirical, and, especially in aesthetics, they will have much to 
contribute. And I believe that Indian scholars here can learn much from your 
current aesthetic literature, much that will provoke comparative studies and 


2 Journal of Aesthetics, December 1948. (Ed.) 
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original synthesis. We have a vast literature in aesthetics, and there are 
scholars engaged in interpreting them. Only they lack a modern scientific 
outlook and contact with recent trends in western aesthetics. I think your 
Journal will help them considerably, as it has helped me in writing that small 
essay. 

“Certainly, Indian universities and colleges can afford to subscribe to your 
Journal. The only difficulty is what I suggested—that the Indian scholars 
are more or less speculative, and they have a prejudice against empirical or 
pragmatic approaches in philosophy. In India, only the idealistic aesthetic 
of Kant, Hegel, and Croce is popular. They have not taken up aesthetics as 
a science. 

“T am glad our late Coomaraswamy was your friend. It is really heartening 
to know that you are interested in our aesthetics and that you welcome our 
cooperation. It is a pity that we know so little of your thought and culture. 
We have a notion that you are expert only in building skyscrapers and recently 
in demolishing them by atom bombs. Yes, we lag behind you in breadth of 
intellectual sympathy. But now that we are independent, we will catch up 
with you soon. We hope to do some serious work now. And in this, your 
method of work, as illustrated in your Journal, will guide us. I sincerely wish 
that your efforts toward cultural interchange between countries of the world 
may bear fruit in the near future. I shall do whatever I can to help your cause.” 


JAPAN 


Several months ago, complimentary copies of the Journal were sent to some 
leading educational institutions in Japan. In reply came this informative 
report of recent events in the Japanese art world. It was written by Mr. Toro 
Nosecui, member of the Arts Section, Social Education Bureau, Ministry of 
Education, Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo: 

“Many thanks for your kindness in sending us a fine copy of the Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism. 'The magazine helps us very much to become more 
familiar with the arts of the world. 

“We have no independent academy for fine arts, but the section of fine arts 
is included in the Japan Academy of Arts as its ‘First Department.” The other 
departments are for literature (the second) and for music and drama (the third). 
The Academy has had no director more than a year since the death of the former 
one, but the members have elected a candidate for this post and we are going 
to hold an inaugural ceremony of the new director. His name is Dr. Seiichi 
Takahashi. He is famous for collecting Ukiyoe (Japanese block-printed genre- 
pictures), as former president of Keio University, and as former Education 
Minister. 

“The Academy has 89 members at present (100 is the fixed number) and many 
of them will attend the coming ceremony. We are now busily arranging for 
it. The Academy is to sponsor a fine arts exhibition this autumn. The business 
of the Academy is managed by the Arts Section, Social Education Bureau, 
Ministry of Education. The Arts Section, on the other hand, has been sponsor- 
ing from spring to autumn this year travelling exhibitions at several places. 
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Japanese paintings, oil paintings, sculptures, and industrial arts which have 
been purchased and owned by the Ministry of Education these fifty years are 
exhibited there. The Arts Section is now preparing for the Arts Festival which 
will last for three months. Many excellent performances of music and drama 
as well as motion pictures and broadcastings will participate in this Festival. 

“‘We wish to hear of the activities of your Society and to have a copy of printed 
regulations of yours if possible.” 


SPAIN + 


Tomo VI, Numero 21 of the Revista de Ideas Esteticas (1948) contains articles 
on “Vesalius and Renaissance Art” by P. L. Entralgo; “The poetical aesthetics 
of Luzdn and Castillian lyric poetry” by R. del Arco; “Edgar Allen Poe in 
Music” by F. Sopefia; ‘The surrealism of Bosch” by J. V. L. Braus; “A review 
of two essays by Cassirer” by F. Mirabent; and a discussion of Jeanne Hersch’s 
recent book, L’étre et la forme, in addition to reviews and notes. The Revista 
is published quarterly by the Instituto Diego Velazquez, Duque de Medinaceli, 
4, Madrid. 

Sr. MrraBent’s article on “(Contemporary Aesthetics in Spain” is scheduled 
for publication in the next issue of the Journal. 


MEXICO 


JusTINO FERNANDEZ, of the Instituto de Investigaciones Esteticas, Universidad 


Nacional Auténoma de Mexico, writes a friendly letter of congratulation for the 
Journal. He sends, in addition, a copy of his recent monograph on Rufino 
Tamayo, and Vol. IV, No. 16 of the Anales del Instituto de Investigaciones Esteticas 
(1948). The latter contains 116 pages of illustrated articles on Mexican art 
and literature, past and present. Sr. Fernandez has contributed one on “Orozco, 
el pintor de nuestro tiempo”’. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


ANNUAL MEETING 


October 21, 22, and 23 are still the tentative dates for the 1949 annual meeting 
of the American Society for Aesthetics. Oberlin College in Oberlin, Ohio, is 
the place (not far from Cleveland). Professors WoLrcaNncG StecHow and Lucius 
GaRVIN are the local committee. The general subject is “Relations between 
the Arts.” Communications regarding papers to be read may be sent to Pro- 
fessor Stechow, who will forward them to the appropriate sectional chairmen. 


The Cleveland Society for Aesthetics met on January 29 at the museum building 
of the Western Reserve Historical Society. Grorce D. Cutter, of the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, and W. Warp Marss, film critic of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, discussed “The Critic and the Motion Picture.” Some experimental 
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and noted films were shown. Mrs. A. E. Brown was hostess. Dean HARLAN 
W. Hamitron, Professor of English and Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences 
in Cleveland College, was elected chairman for 1949. 

Dean Wiiu1AM Taruscu of Wooster College and Dr. JosepH REMENyI, of 
Western Reserve University, spoke at the October 9th meeting of the Society, 
held at the home of Dean and Mrs. Witu1aAm Powe. Jongs, in Gates Mills. 
Their subject was ‘The Criticism of Literature.”’ 


The West Coast Division met on December 17 at the Faculty Club of the 
University of California. Dr. Witu1am B. Hotruer, Instructor in the De- 
partment of Speech at that university, read a paper on ‘Aesthetics, the Philos- 
ophy of Criticism.” Mrs. Marcurrite H. Foster. Lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of Speech, read one on the subject of “Emotive Meaning and Poetry.” 
Discussion followed. 


Art Education Today, 1948 edition, has appeared again after a five-year lapse. 
This valuable annual of the Teachers College art department, edited by Epwin 
ZIEGFELD, ViRGINIA Murpuy, and Victor p’Amico, contains 92 pages of text 
and illustrations by various authors, and is priced at $2.75. 


Freperick 8. Wicut of the Institute of Contemporary Art in Boston, has 
published two books: a novel called Znner Harbor (Atlantic Press), and 
what he describes as a “glorified catalogue” to go with the Institute’s exhibition 
American Painting in our Century. This exhibition was featured in Life for 
February 21. 


The Worcester Art Museum celebrated its fiftieth anniversary this season 
by publishing a handbook, Art Through Fifty Centuries. It is handsomely 
illustrated with pictures of 135 outstanding works of art in the Museum, from 
ancient tomodern times. There isa concise historical text. 


A panel of internationally celebrated artists and authorities participated in 
a symposium known as The Western Round Table on Modern Art at San Francisco 
on April 8th and 9th. The symposium was sponsored by the San Francisco 
Art Association and organized by Douatas MacAey, director of the California 
School of Fine Arts. Grorere Boas acted as moderator. Dovuauas MacAcy 
also contributed to the symposium on “The State of American Art” in the 
Magazine of Art for March, 1949, together with WALTER ABELL, DANIEL C. 
Ricu, and other A.S.A. members. 


GerorcGE Boas, President of the A.S.A. since January 1st, has been spending 
the Spring semester as Visiting Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
California in Berkeley. 


Henry Sayues Francis, Curator of Paintings and Prints at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, has been spending the year with his family, on leave of absence 
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in Italy. Along with his researches on art history, he has observed present 
day Italian art with interest, and writes that he is favorably impressed by some 
of the new painters. 


HELEN Lawrence Matuews, of Long Beach, California, has translated 
Guyau’s Problems of Contemporary Aesthetics. Published by De Vorss and Co. 
of 843 South Grand Ave., Los Angeles 14, it is priced at $1.50, and is being used 
as supplementary reading in several college courses on aesthetics. 


SOME PERSONALITIES IN PRESENT FRENCH AESTHETICS 
CHARLES LALO: A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Charles Lalo was born in Périguaux, Department of the Dordogne, on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1877. He completed nearly all his studies at the Lycée, then con- 
tinued at the Faculty of Letters of Bordeaux. Made Agrégé in philosophy in 
1901, he was professor successively in several provincial universities, then in 
Paris. The Sorbonne called him for instruction in aesthetics in 1933. He 
there succeeded Victor Basch, who had established the chair of Aesthetics and 
Science of Art in 1918. He retired in 1944, but may soon resume instruction 
in the history of philosophy at the Sorbonne. 

M. Lalo cooperated with Victor Basch in founding the Association for the 
Study of the Arts at Paris in 1931. He was its secretary-general from 1931 to 
1945, when it was transformed into the present French Society for Aesthetics. 
Of this, he has been president since 1945. With Raymond Bayer and Etienne 
Souriau, he directs the Revue d’Esthétique, founded in 1948. 

Aside from several historical works—on Aristotle, Auguste Comte, and Claude 
Bernard—most of M. Lalo’s works treat of various subjects in aesthetics. 
They can be classed as follows: General aesthetics: Introduction a l’Esthétique. 
Notions d’Esthétique. L’Art et la Morale. La Beauté et l’Instinct sexuel. Les 
Sentiments esthétiques. L’Art et la Vie sociale. L’Esthétique expérimentale 
contemporaine. Musical aesthetics: Eléments d’une Esthétique musicale scien- 
tifique. L’Esthétique musicale (in: La Musique, Larousse, édit.). A series of 
five volumes, recently published, deals with the relations between art and life: 
L’Expression de la Vie dans l’Art. L’Art loin de la Vie. L’Art prés de la Vie. 
Les grandes Evasions esthétiques. L’Economie des Passions. M. Lalo is work- 
ing now on an Esthétique du Rire, on an Analyse esthétique de l’Oeuvre d’Art, and 
on some Contes philosophiques. Finally, there are two works written in col- 
laboration with his wife, Mme. Anne-Marie Lalo. These are contributions— 
less severe but informed and sometimes humorous—to literary aesthetics: 
La Faillite de la Beauté and La Femme idéale. 

In his first works, M. Lalo insisted on the possibility of aesthetics in a scientific 
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spirit, and on the place which collective psychology must have in the philosophic 
study of the arts and their history. In the latest, without repudiating this 
scientific and sociological relativism, he tends to set up a psycho-aesthetic 
typology or characterology. In addition, he introduces the principles of Gestalt 
theory into the methodical analysis of works of all the arts. These lead, in 
his opinion, to considering every beautiful work as a kind of technical counter- 
point, a structure of structures of supra-structure; this is a polyphonic conception 
of art. 

His portrait herewith, Professor Lalo comments in a letter to the Editor, is 
perhaps too laughing to be proper for the reputation of a philosopher. But 
our readers will discern therein a hint of his forthcoming publication, L’Esthétique 
du Rire. Having visited M. and Mme. Lalo in their Paris apartment, among 
evidences of long attachment to the arts, the Editor feels that they have every 
right to be happy about a life which is being gracefully and productively spent. 
American readers will wish them both many years of further happiness. 


ETIENNE SOURIAU: A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Etienne Souriau was born on April 26, 1892. Heis the son of Professor Paul 
Souriau, well known aesthetician of the University of Nancy, who died in 1926. 
Paul Souriau was the author of Théorie de l’invention, la Suggestion dans I’ Art, 
V Imagination de l’Artiste, la Beauté rationnelle, etc. Etienne Souriau is also 
the nephew of the historian of literature, the late Maurice Souriau, professor 
at the University of Caen. He studied at the Ecole Normale Supérieure (pro- 
motion in 1912); is Agrégé of the University, and Doctor of Letters. He was 
professor at the Lycées of Sarreguemines and Chartres (1920-26); then Professor 
of Philosophy at the University of Aix-Marseille (1927-30) and at that of Lyon 
(1930-31). He is now Professor at the Sorbonne, holding the chair of Aesthetics. 

Outside France, he conducted several missions, including a year of instruction 
in 1936 at the University of the Federal District in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

A Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, M. Souriau served in the French army 
through the campaigns of 1914-19 and 1939-40; first as sous-lieutenant and lieu- 
tenant of infantry; then as officier d’Etat Major, service du Chiffre. 

His principal books are as follows: L’Abstraction Sentimentale, Paris, Hachette 
1925. Pensée Vivante et Perfection formelle, Paris, Hachette 1925. L’Avenir 
de l’Esthétique, Paris, Alean 1929. L’Instauration philosophique, Paris, Presses 
Universitaires 1939. Avoir une Ame, Paris, Belles Lettres, 1939. Les différents 
Modes d’Existence, Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1942. La Correspondance des 
Aris, éléments d’esthétique comparée, Paris, Flammarion 1947. 

Among many magazine articles are these: “L’Algorithme musical,” 35 pp., 
Revue philosophique 1927. ‘Philosophie des procédés artistiques,” 5 articles. 
Revue des Cours et Conferences 1928-1929. “L’Art de Vivre,” 6 articles, ibid, 
1930-31. “Art et Vérité,” 40 pp. Revue philosophique, Jan. 1933. “Die 
Hauptrichtungen der gegenwirtigen franzésischen Asthetik,” 30 pp. Zeitschrift 
fiir Aesthetik. Jan. 1934. “Le Risible et le Comique,” 40 pp. Journal de 
Psychologie, June 1948. ‘“L’Art et la Vie sociale,” Cahiers Internationaux de 
Sociologie, Vol. V, 1948. 
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The Editor is grateful to M. Souriau, not only for his own valued share in 
the present issue, but for writing to suggest the names of other French aesthet- 
icians worthy of attention. The aim in this issue has been to select a first 
sampling of authors of different types. We hope in future to introduce many 
more to the American public, including several in M. Souriau’s list. Certain 
ones are already well known in the English-speaking world: for example, Focillon 
and Maritain. M. Souriau’s letter follows: 

“As a Frenchman, I thank you for drawing the attention of the American 
public to the aesthetics of my country. May I suggest some names of living 
writers who deserve attention? These are: J. Segond, author of Esthétique des 
Sentiments, and recently of a Traité d’Esthétique; A. Malraux, famous novelist, 
author of Essai de Psychologie de l’Art, in several volumes, the first of which is 
le Musée imaginaire; Maritain, former ambassador, now professor in a uni- 
versity of the U.S.A., author of several important contributions such as Art et 
Scolastique; Ch. Baudouin, Psychanalyse de l’Art; Bachelard, professor of the 
history of science in the Sorbonne, who wrote l’Eau et les Réves, l’Air et les 
Songes, la Terre et les Réveries de la Volonté, la Terre et les Réveries du Repos. 
In musical aesthetics: B. de Schloezer, whose recent Introduction a J. S. Bach 
is a large, important general treatise on music. On the aesthetics of the theater: 
H. Gouhier, professor at the Sorbonne, author of l’Essence du Thédtre. 

No doubt you have thought of them, and also perhaps of some who died 
recently: V. Basch, H. Focillon (Vie des Formes), H. Delacroix (Psychologie 
de l’Art). But I thought these notes might be of some help, even if they did 
not bring you any new information. I send under separate cover an offprint 
of my recent article on le Risible et le Comique.” 


RAYMOND BAYER: A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Raymond Bayer was born on September 2, 1898, in Paris. Agrégé in philos- 
ophy, he received the degree of Doctor of Letters from the Sorbonne in 1934, 
with highly honorable mention by the Jury. He was appointed Master of 
Conferences, then Titular Professor in the Faculty of Letters at Caen in 1937; 
Assistant Professor of the History of Philosophy in the Faculty of Letters at 
Paris in 1942; Professor at the Ecole Normale Supérieure in Saint-Cloud in 
1943. Since 1944, he has occupied the chair of General Philosophy in the 
Sorbonne. 

He defended two theses: one on L’Esthétique de la Grace (2 vols.), and the 
other on Léonard de Vinci, both published in Paris by the Presses Universitaires 
de France. The former was awarded the prize for best thesis in 1935; it was 
honored by the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences in 1934 and by the 
French Academy in 1935. Since then, M. Bayer has published numerous 
articles and lectures given in French and foreign universities. Some of these 
are as follows: 

“Sur la découverte du Tombeau de Laure.” Revue Occitane, Jan.—Apr. 1933. 

“A propos d’une récente doctrine du Devoir: la moralité et la grace.” Bul- 
letin de la Ligue Francaise d’Education morale, Jan. 1934. 
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“Essence du Rhythme,’’ Communication a l’Association pour VEtude des 
Arts, Jan. 1934. 

“La méthode esthétique objective et l’investigation psychologique.” Com- 
munication au VIII* Congrés International de Philosophie a Prague, Sept. 1934. 

“La signification psychologique des modalités du Beau.” Communication 
dla Société Francaise de Psychologie, 1934. Journal de Psychologie 1935. 

“Recherche sur ’humour.”” Communication a l’Association pour l’Etude des 
Arts, Feb. 1936. 

“Les notions esthétiques et le travail de la critique d’art.”” Communication 
au XIV* Congrés d’ Histoire del’ Art d Berne, Sept. 1936. 

“Léonard de Vinci et |’Académie platonicienne.’”’ Ibid, 1936. 

“Sur quelques particularités du jugement de godt.”” Communication au 
2éme Congres d’Esthétique et de Science del’ Art, Paris 1937. 

“Les thtmes du Néo-Platonisme et la mystique espagnole de la Renaissance. 
Etudes hispaniques et américaines, Hommage a Ernest Martinenche. Paris, 
d’Artrey, 1939. 

“La fantaisie et la loi.” Conférence d l’Université de Bruxelles. Feb. 1940. 

“Le Baroque en architecture.” Conférence a l’Institut Francais de Belgique. 
Feb. 1940. 

“Esthétique et Objectivité.” Communication ad l’Association pour Etude 
des Arts. Paris, May 1940. 

“La sensibilité esthétique.” Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale. April 
1939. 

“L’Esthétique de Bergson.” Revue Philosophique, 1941. 

“De la Méthode esthétique.” Revue Philosophique, Jan.—Mar. 1947. 

M. Bayer is preparing a Traité d’Esthétique, to be published by A. Colin, and 
a book on l’Humour, to be published by the Presses Universitaires de France 
in its collection Nouvelle Encyclopédie Philosophique. 

He is Secretary-general of the Société Francaise d’Esthétique; also of the 
Société Frangaise de Psychologie and of the Société Frangaise de Philosophie. 
A member of the Institut de Coimbre, of the Académie des Lettres et des Sciences 
de Lund and of the Institut de Culture Hispano-Américain, he was also Secretary- 
general of the Ninth International Congress of Philosophy in 1937, and of the 
Second International Congress on Aesthetics at Paris in 1937. He is now Ad- 
ministrator of the International Institute of Philosophy and a member of the 
executive committee of the Institute of Filmology. 


LUCIEN RUDRAUF: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTE! 


The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism has been good enough to accord 
me an honorable place among contemporary French aestheticians. If aesthetics 
is essentially a philosophical discipline, I cannot pretend to the same title as 
MM. Lalo, Souriau, and Bayer, who are authentic philosophers. But M. 
Souriau defines aesthetics as the “science of forms.” I am trying to help in 
the establishment of an aesthetic morphology, as Thomas Munro would say, 
which bears as much on natural forms as on the forms of art. 


1 Translated by Janet L. Mack. 
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This interest has been with me for a long time. I never planned my career 
as an aesthetician, such a career not yet having been anticipated in French 
universities. Only gradually and rather late in life have I found the course in 
which I am at present engaged. 

My university training did not follow the usual pattern of a French professor- 
ship. This was due for one thing, to my Alsatian origin. Since I was born 
under German rule, my first training was German, or rather, Germanizing. 
My primary schooling took place in the communal school of Illkirch, and my 
secondary education in a German lycée of Strasbourg, where French was then 
taught us as a foreign language. In 1909 I registered at the German University 
of Strasbourg, intending to study languages and French literature there with 
the idea of becoming professor of French in annexed Alsace. In 1911, I made 
the grave decision to leave for Paris. This served to help me to escape from 
the confining Germanization and to join me to the intellectual life of France by 
direct and prolonged contact. 

The artistic life of Paris took possession of me from the moment of my arrival, 
and, without abandoning my literary studies, I turned toward the history of 
art. At the Sorbonne I followed the courses of Emile Méle and of Henri Lemon- 
nier, and after the latter’s retirement, those of M. Emile Bertaux. I also 
registered at the Ecole du Louvre, where André Michel taught with brilliance. 
As early as 1912 I undertook, under the direction of M. Henri Lemonnier, a 
doctor’s thesis on romantic lithography in France. The documentation of this 
work was well advanced in the summer of 1914, when I had to interrupt it 
because of the war. 

As soon as general mobilization was declared, I volunteered for service in 
the Foreign Legion. Legally reinstated in my French nationality at the end 
of this engagement, I remained during the entire war in the French infantry, 
as soldier, non-commissioned officer, and officer. In the last battles of 1918, 
I commanded a company, and entered into liberated Strasbourg as the color- 
sergeant of my regiment. Demobilized in August, 1919, I again took up my 
studies after five years of interruption. I received a certificate in letters at 
the University of Strasbourg, which had again become French, after which I 
put myself without delay to the study of art history. 

Married since 1917 to a daughter of Ernest Denis, professor of history at the 
Sorbonne, and the father of two children, I had taken up residence in Paris. 
The death of my wife in 1922 made me decide to leave Paris and France to look 
for some French activity in a foreign country. The service of intellectual co- 
operation of our Minister of Foreign Affairs assigned me to a post as professor 
and director of a French scientific institute near the University of Tartu in 
Esthonia. I filled this double function until 1939. For seventeen years I 
taught the language and literature of France and the history of art. It is in 
the parallel exercise of these two disciplines that my views on aesthetics were 
gradually clarified. 

I never returned to the work begun on romantic lithography. The per- 
sonality of Eugéne Delacroix persistently attracted my attention from the time 
I returned to my studies of art, and I resolved to dedicate a Doctor’s thesis to 
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him. I quickly realized that the current historical method would not suffice 
to solve the multiple problems of artistic romanticism raised by the work of 
this painter. A vast investigation—social, moral religious, psychological, and 
aesthetic—was necessary to clarify these problems. The magnitude of this 
inquiry can be measured by the length of the bibliography which I have added 
to the work. My documentation was nearly completed in 1939 and the editing 
was begun. A new war again interrupted my intellectual work. On the first 
of September, 1939, I was mobilized as an officer in the infantry. 

After our defeat in June, 1940, I was demobilized, and took refuge in Clermont- 
Ferrand, city of retreat for the University of Strasbourg. The Vichy régime 
left me without public function. I devoted my leisure time to editing my thesis 
on Delacroix. The manuscript was ready in August, 1941. I then clandestinely 
succeeded in getting into communication with the Faculty of Letters of Paris. 
M. Charles Lalo was willing to assume the role of reporter, and it is thus that 
I became an aesthetician without having planned it purposely. My thesis on 
the theme of the Annunciation is essentially a study of the morphology of art, 
therefore of formal aesthetics. 

My thesis on Eugéne Delacroix was honored by the Académie Frangaise 
in 1944 and by the Académie des Beaux-Arts in 1948. The Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques awarded the Catenacci prize to my book on the 
Annunciation in 1943. 

Since 1943, I have worked with the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 
a situation which leaves me entirely free to carry on my research into the mor- 
phology of art. Having returned to Alsace after the liberation, I am teaching 
a course on aesthetics at the University of Strasbourg. I am collaborating 
with the Cahiers Techniques de l’Art, published in Strasbourg, thanks to the 
generosity of Mme. Marguerite Rumpler, and with the Revue d’Esthétique 
directed by MM. Lalo, Souriau, and Bayer. I have completed a new work on 
the morphology of art on the ternary theme of the Disciples of Emmaus, and 
a work on the psychology and the morphogenesis of art having as title ‘‘Imita- 
tion et Invention dans l’Art d’Eugéne Delacroix.’’ These two works are as 
yet unpublished. 

In the Cahiers Techniques de l’Art I have entered into a controversy with 
Prof. Gaston Bachelard of the Sorbonne through an article entitled “Imagina- 
tion materielle et imagination formelle chez Fragonard.” I will pursue this 
controversy in a later article. The Revue d’Esthétique published in its second 
issue my philosophical study entitled “Illusion créatrice.’”’ A new work on 
Eugéne Delacroix will deal with the formal aesthetic problems of his art. 

The problems of the morphology of art are of first importance in my present 
research. I have in preparation some articles on the plastic composition (1) 
of simple polarity, (2) of complex polarity, (3) of multiple polarity; also on 
conflicts between the axial principle and the principle of polarity in plastic 
composition. 

My ambition is to formulate general laws which govern the geometrical and 
dynamic structures of composition in painting and sculpture. If the future is 
kind to me, I hope to realize at least partially the projects above enumerated 
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and thus to serve aesthetic science in collaboration with my French and foreign 
colleagues. Between America and France, it seems to me, collaboration should 
be particularly fruitful. 


PAUL ARNOLD 


is founder and director of La Revue Thédtrale, of 14>**, Rue Mouton-Duvernet 
in Paris. This is the only French technical periodical devoted to the aesthetics 
and technique of theater art. M. Arnold is also founder and director of Théédtre, 
and a member of the French Society for Aesthetics, at which he has presented 
several papers—notably Thédire d’élite et thédtre populaire, in May, 1947. His 
book on Frontiéres du Théétre (1945) received a prize from the French Academy. 
He published L’ Avenir du Thédtre in 1947. 


ANDRE VEINSTEIN 


is director of the Collection Esthétique, published by Editions Savel at 9, Rue 
Spontini, Paris. This series of books on aesthetics and the arts includes Paul 
Arnold’s L’Avenir du Thédtre and Claude Aveline’s Plus vrais que soi. He is 
attached to the National Center of Scientific Research, and is associate secretary 
of the French Society for Aesthetics. 
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Edited by Hetmut HuNnGERLAND 


The present bibliography lists only publications which are considered important for the 
philosophical, scientific, or other theoretical study of the arts and related phenomena. 
Publications which are important for particular fields only could not be included here. For 
technical reasons certain sections of the bibliography could not be printed in this issue; 
they will be published in subsequent issues of the Journal. 

Unless otherwise indicated, all items were published during the year 1948, and only items 
which were not included in the previous bibliography', appear here. 

The cooperation of the following contributors is gratefully acknowledged: Arthur D. 
Abel, Paul R. Farnsworth, J.-Claude Piguet, John Yolton. The Music section was pre- 
pared by a committee consisting of Charles W. Hughes, chairman, Arnold Elston, Hugo 
Leichtentritt. The Literature section was compiled by the Committee on Bibliography, 
General Topics I, of the Modern Language Association, consisting of Helmut A. Hatzfeld, 
Robert W. Stallman, Rosemond Tuve, Ruth Wallerstein, Hoyt Trowbridge, chairman.? 





1J, Aesth. VI, (1948), 355-372. 

2 Responsibility for the Literature section was taken over at a late date by Mr. Hoyt 
Trowbridge. The listing is far from complete, and would have been still less so without 
the generous last-minute help of J. C. LaDriére, Helmut A. Hatzfeld, Robert W. Stallman, 
and René Wellek. 
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